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ABSTRACT 

seventeen presentations are compiled from the Annual 
Fall Conference of Teacher Educators for Children with Behavioral 
Disorders (1974). Papers address the folloving topics: developments 
in the education of the handicapped (such as early childhood 
education) , reflections on training in emotional disturbance, legal 
aspects of the educational rights of children, learning resource 
centers, aulti-media use in teacher training, and basic concerns 
regarding divorced mothers and their children. Research reports deal 
vith topics such as: children with behavioral problems in a regular 
classroom setting f modularized and traditional teaching methods used 
in preservice teacher training, and evaluation of a non-categorical 
competency-based special education methods course, and behavioral 
characteristics of children with specific learning disabilities. 
Other research papers concern: the effects of delaying consequences 
on the learning of eaotionally disturbed children, the effects of 
teachers* styles on child behavior, teacher-pupil behavior in classes 
for the emotionally disturbed, the effect of ecological strategies on 
the ability of adolescents to maintain their behavior after being 
discharged from a state hospital, and the development of social 
interactions in a preschool for handicapped children. Two final 
papers described alternatives to rntitutionalizatlon in Texas and 
Indiana. (IS) 
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of recent devolopmanta I am tjoinq to diecuss today have coire as a 

nf th« qoals ol the Bureau of EUucation for the Handicapped, 
diroct r»»sult ot some or tnu qoai& uj. vni- 

•w^.»r»»*nr« I would like to revxew these qoals for you. „ 
Z LrZTle E.iuc«ion for the hanaicappod « th. principal a^ncy wvtl,.n 
s o^fi -e of Fduc^ion for doveloplnq, administering, and carrying out pro- 
pr:;:=t3 r^ucm, to tho -^^u^tion and training Of the han ica^^^^ 

th« provision of q^aity instruction for all handicapped =Wldren. The Bureau has 
^U^' ! statement of six goals for which Its efforts are being directed. These 

T\Trll..l CoMnlt^nt - to assure that every handicapped child is receiving 

An AoorooriatelY'desiqned education by 1980* 

tl^^s^d sfrvrcas - to assist States in providing the appropriate educa- 
Vr^^ir^rvicc^ to 75V of the handicapped by 1977 
1 Firlv Childhood Edu cation - to secure the enrollment of 750,000 (75*} pre 
■^l^^.^i^^^^y^^l^r.n in Federal, State and local educational 

4 ^;t'rEr:t!r!To"a.surc that .y the 1977, every ^andi-pped ch^J^ 
sci^ool ha . had career and vocational education "^^^^^f 
rotevant to the lob market, meaningful to his career aspirations, and real 
is*ic to his fullest potentials , . 

^^lY Handicapped - to provide quality educational services for even the 

mt>5it severely handicapped child, ^.-^^ ^^^^,^a <^ 

Trso^^el novnlopn.nt - to assure that all handicapped J^^^^^^^^ 
t^hT^^ls (by 1980) have a trained teacher competent in the skills re 
quired to aid the child is reaching his full potential. 

{I) National Commitment 

o*^ . s must reaffirm a commitment to provide full and adequate educational 
3.rvi«: to III handicapped children and youth. This past year, the U.S. Commissioner 
:r^u::t ion Le^the education of handicapped children one of the 

\f nffif^e The Commissioner has already begun co act on this oDDective oy 
^I!^: fo"the dev;io;^:nt ™ a national goal of full educational opportunity for all 

•^"^^r^^t'^oit": tl L'^^^hievea then all of the P-*-"i™= "J^J- ^ 
of U3, »ust ,.ool our knowledges, ideas, sKills, P"«i=«' «° " " 

SioSize the benefit!, for all handicapped children and youth. 

■ 7^ of -he conceptr. presented here were presented at the 2nd Congress of Intern.tion- 
BehLrutatin.dicine, October, 1974, by 0r. Edwin W. Martin and Dr. Herman 
S«etti».r. 
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Fduc^itors of hAndiicanvad children havi^ the responsibility to holp develop and 
install m nchool^ highly <Uf rent la ted instructional systems to provide quality 
instruction in those aystt^tns, and to see that necessary plans and decisions leJbout 
tthiXdren arf^ xnado of f^cti veiy* Thene various instructional systems should focus on 
»U<^h amsH a» cnqnitive development and affective Isaminq* 

Th<ir«* ar<* <?i^ht n^c**nt dt>*/<»l opmonts in the education for the handicapped in the 
Unit<?d Stateii which I ishall di^^cuii^* Thisy are? 
K I'lqht to Education 

i, Karly Childhood Education 
4* Tcarhor Coitf^etencirs 
• Mn i m t reami n<?" 

rarrt*r and Vocat ional Education 
7» Unions 

a. Sf^rvir*^ Aqency Traxninq 



( 1 ) Ri-Qht to Education 



UndtT the Constitution of the United States, th^a responsibility for providing 
eduration mats with the individual states. Historically, the states and education 
community have been lax in initiating a variety of educational services for children^ 
PamitM, out of frustrat i(r^v, worked with their legislators to pass state laws 
requiting education aqencies to provide services for their children^ Even though 
many stntes have had these lawf^ on the books for some time, they have not been ade- 
t^uatoly enforced. 

Pul>ttoqu<'"nt ly r we now find parents and parent groups along with some prolession*- 
al qrouj>s - filing suit against the state governments for failing to provide to 
handicai^jied children the education which is guaranteed by law. Parents have won these 
casna and the courts are now directing state and local education agencies to provide 
a widr ranqe of educational services which will meet the needs of both handicapped and 
non-'handi rapped children. We^ are also seeing a current wave of right**to*-treatment 
^uit<i in the United States* Individuals who have been placed in residential institu*- 
tions arn bocominq aware of and exercising their right to file suit against such 
mioncioH for failure to provide adequate treatment, whether for educational, medical 
nr emotional problems. 

Another development m this area concerns teachers and their responsibility for 
Identlfyinq children with special needs* Previously, teachers were open to suit by 
a p^ront for suggesting that a child might need special services. There are now laws 
in some stater, which make a teacher libel for suit for failing to identify children 
noedinq special services. 

The zero'-ro^ect concept which pervades educational thinking today has its basis 
in the beliof of right-to-education for all children* Under this construct, no child 
shoulil be excluded from educational services; it is the duty of the servicing agency 
to develop programs and provide ancillary, services* 

Another af^pect which has implications for those of us working with the handicapped 
is the developing legislative move in the area of "right to dignity in death." As 
some loqinlators begin to propose legislation in this area • primarily in response to 
concerns of the elderly and accident victims, the saxne right would also apply to the 
severely handicapped. However, in terms of some handicapped persons their legal rights 
may bo i^nt runted to the natural parents or possibly a court-appointed guardian who 
then may have (but not necessarily w*ould have) the right of determining the "dignity 
of death" question for a handicapped child, youth, or adult* 

Niixt year the President's Committee on Mental Retardation and the National Center 
on Law for the Handicapped will have a major conference to debate and try to resolve 
some of tho issues in this area. 
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^0 u\>jjiiiH£ii 

In or'k»r to i»^af"h th^^ mo,U ot prr>|H^rly nnrvirlnq all hnn^Hcapped childron and 
y«Mn:h tvy l*>^*^', tMWi Mt.ttf- will need to mk»^ a fortnal rommiiMu^tii- to oaucntc i^vory 
»hll»^ lj\ ItH staw». :^r.^ti* or lonu-tonMo t>l.ins of thf^ nlriti^ qovornor and erluca- 

r ion ^v|r*r.t7icH will havr» roMnrt thaf ronunitmont* 1V» rc-ach that qoal# the plaxi 

A nuiv^r \ xr^ th.it pi I *>>*^ anntimption that an inrrRaBlnq number of handi- 
Crtppoil viul h»M\ nhouM t>i\uaiei effectively within r<*qular iT^jstructional programs* 
Wf* will to fstahli'-.h iia'ino*;tio and toachinq rasource cantc^rs^ staffed by trained 

np<%«^inl oilutMi inn .\nd r^^latr^ pprnonnol who will identity th^ unique leaminq beha- 
vlm-i nf h.^n ii.-apfn^i rhilUn^w work with classroom teachers to dt>volop Btrataqies for 
tfMrhirvi I »uvf*n '^hil i, -uvi .ironist xn providinq tutorial and supi>lGiiiental aBSistance, 
aM'toiti,r#^ 1 fst ru.*t KJna 1 m.it iM'ial r.* Whilt? this program would not roi)ln*:c the need 
}i>r *«pfMM.ii ^M.is'tv.^. f.vr >Mt nn t^^n^s of handicapP'^d children, retarded, emotionally 
diniwrN'*!, -.p*-^nfl<* loamin^i di?iAhUi<i, or physically handicapped children, handicapped 
i^hiMr^nj ' ! o nu^-h rvm^ i^f fort, i v<^ly intoqrated into the regular school proqram than 

it 

in fx xji^ T rnnont . 

^ Cd£££l£ '^ nd V ocational K ducation 

A Vf^ry im|>.n^ n\» '**^mp^noni of all of our programs muat be a commitment to develop 
vot »ii ional oarmM t>.hi«"^.it it n tor all handicapped children. We estimate m the United 
jvtatr»; that ovor tho ru*xt four years, ? h million handicapped children will be school 
h-avi*r -; »vuh^r by vjraduat ion or the dropout route* Of that number, lesjs than one in 
four will to fully t^mplovpd .'^r noinq on to college* 

Anotht'^r 40 pt^rcont , that is, one million handicapped young people, will be under 
(^mployo<i» Another pt*rc«^nt of this population will probably require welfare 
anninianrr. Wc believe that with the appropriate career education, coupled with 
/ippropr iatt' placement proqrams, virtually all these young adults can and must be more 
fully ompl**>yed and nvikinq productive^ contributions to society, 

(4) Early Childhood 

Th<*t«* n\i'' t «^ .1 ma^or nonmitmont on the part of all of us to provide preschool 
opportunity for ovr^ry h«=inrUcappcd child. This can be accomplished by including handi- 
cuppi^.1 ^'hibir^^n in day carr^ and pro-school programs for non-handicapped children, with 
Iho nuppl**mf^ntal asnistanro available to the staff of those programs* This special 
aHBiBtanrr may como from n{x>cial education personnel, mental htialth clinics, community 
fipooch and hearing centers, etc. Universal pre-school education for handicapped 
f^hlldrvn will result in vf^ducrd expenditures in special education, reduced need foi 
ii^5if if^f xonalizat ion an^ increased language, cognitive, emotional, and motivational 
i|rowth in handicapj>ed children. 

(5^) Severely Handicapped 

T^iert^ nubt he a malor commitment on the part of all of us to provide educational 
nptioriuni r ies even for the most severely handicapped individual. The Bureau is work- 
ing cloq^ly with the State and local educational agencies, and public and private 
facilitif^'i to t^xtend educational opportunities to such groups as deaf/blind children, 
sovoroly ri^tardod rhihircn, and schisophrenic and autistic children, 

(6^) Personnel Development 

Tfior*'* *i <;roat many nlpnents necessary to the realization of our Bureau Qoe^*^, 
but- none more important than personnel in sufficient numbers and with appropriate com- 
petencl*>«* to tulfill the goals. 
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lec^l listing ill sf^ivi ! f^v^rwK ir^ th^ -r^r^ r"«8! ^r^*^^^* t^c^sfeor 

knf)wn .v.* **r^iH«i Look." ''r\iri ^ rontsnumr^ 3 ^v*^r* ^ r ^* -t;?H:4-'S* »^r-*^^f^ r,^^5cap^: 



Sovt^ral yearn m-:^, '\r. ^ftacf' ''f r-*j7«ir;r:- f-^^;^:: -rt.t — r i^'/^el^r^^"''^ 

ccMUtns in the c^om^tty iove^icii} moid jrnnrar^r tr:.: :--":lv;,r.':: ^11 r-d:tr 

Thi>«*n 1' t> prnqrans ^ii*^ r.-^w w^.rxinq as catalytic ^*tirL*sr iti;':*!'"^; 

tiay Mr»' ront<?rs, nurs*-n' -^rh^v-ir, ^r.d kir.der^ferte-^ rrrrr^r. 



Am ipt-ciAl o^^Mriti. Ti J rvMirii^s arc lr»ecir*r.;r. tr f:r-.£ n:r* rl^iirly *r, iiv;. -:^^;;,- 
l/n.l i rr.M U'"*^ lot' ff^T "Vnirrr, wr Ar'^ sr-cinc TcT*^ er:: * IS . *' 
^v>mp*^trri «^t' ♦*»a*ht-r » i*. the r la' .sr :">r*iT ;r. : 

a > >Uri.^ii>riinn rlporly ^h^* learninc ar.d err i:ier-iv.:r :r-:-l'sr:i 

(.i) impinmcnt in': -.pc.fic recotr^ier.d&ti:>^£ • sr.:: 
(*») pvaluatin<i thr* of fi^cti ver.ess of th^ j:rt>ce?*^t 

Hoforf^ teach*>r8 ro'^^iv^ ct^^rt:;! i ration tc te&rr. : j^et rru.lrrer it. z r.;:::sc€r 

v)f <*»ur ';^.it:os, ♦'h^^y t ^Jr^rv^nstrate over tine ar,i ^ v*r;«Ty :f si': ^t::.-'s 

compotfMu^5i-s in i i!en*^ i i cat ion , iiaanoEis- pre&cr;rt : . . ar.i «val^- 

tion of r.l;ratiari] pr^qramr for handi can=^5 rr:::tr^*. i r :« v;.*»ii^^i 5^ * ' ".s'^t 
fit>?p' torwaril xn provniinq quality prograins t,c cr.:: 1 ire*-.. 



nvor ^hr pa*;t fr»w ydrr>^ there har^ t>ecn an ir. 



(i ) Career nr.c \ z<6t\ . - * el I i »t ^ 



f*i\urA^ xnt\ and rf>habi 1 1 tat ion roirsra'-.itie^. r,a'-< r'-t ^x*' -'re ' 
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^r».i^*r ji-n^^*:i'.r. -ver rh^ next n^v^r^l years* v:t*, irte^f.^^*^- ^ 
^^-.^.^.^^ •ihfj ^r^a oi career ar.^i %r-^3tror.«i «-<iu-«r:ic^ ft^i t.!*!: :^t.i- 

r^'iim *ix t*^ ^llianct^ of vocational ^dur&rxot. £;*er;.&: ^:i..rir:^^ eit^r 



^^^.^^ ^iw^'ir*^ «-^t tne ^7rr»vin^ c^li^^ctive L.^rca*.t4i?.c: ^cr<*ti5ti-".t i 

r*. ;4 ti*wLr:r<nm;t: will pt^b^ly continue over th«? r^xt ^^\«ere. ^-^^^i x:r-*.r^-.^- 
la-r- -^tt-ul^:''*ii Th« 44>VieI<:^ier-t of ccil^Ttiv*: i:.3.r^e;:ni.TTr fcrr^-fr^er-i 

» 1 -• ^•^-I'ti-r :i»*jNtl ^3 navma a Ixrect inject tnw ^i, tnt t^fern-er tr«.^r.^tt : r-- 



*}»»t r'-opi* . A*- i wiHie conference heli this sjrinr t-ne sp&t^^i^ i^T^^zt-z^zrz 

•^^.^j. . r-'-irtt.'T ::r-*ir^a2ns m institutions of hiaher crduratior. la^t tc iK-*^rrt -*:r^-t- 
r:«4»*^t*^r **-:-jk«Ta''i-^n fr^riufis to meet the ne^w stat<^ r%qu;jr«s0^-tf . *r^r^-* 



^ubc«itt#»<i that it is to hav^f acti%*e ;.np^t :rair 



^'^r^*' ' th^ -nrfjarenco ar.d the process cf procrair Develt^r^QieT.* c..«rM«rC 
• v^- -i?^ ir ^ Tnvficar.t ;nT«v.t ccneerr.inc the aerirr. rf t^£irti*-r cn-t^t:^-^- 

;c:*;rtina :%e^t;tr.^ -^^^li be raised corcerr.ing the j^rocess rf ^z^^r^z frv^rc-r 
T.'^i f;^t* :-^5t^:n ri:.5;ed by the process was e new level cf &rrrurt.at ^..-.r: 2?r.t t-i-c;.- 
I*. i»» «**-r*^ isrrr-i -:h<» viri-t:u3 qrc*-ips ir.volved* 

;5) Servient j^gency Tra:ir.irir 

'•^^di^HK^MMM^ 



^r^ -f ir4 3tcr*'*, ^r*? fmdmq that ser**rice a^genries ^.r^r fv<:^c>: r 
^^-^Tt.^ .^f» ;.r^-iS4»r/ice tr^mxr. ; proqrasis but are ^ictively vtirv:^.c ^r^t 



f '.ra:j": In mar.y areas cf tr^irinc, as wel* ir tiJtorrsr^^T ^4-x:t 

'^-^ :r*i- 7rf^-^3«5r%*ir'? training nt^eds still exist, thes^e s^er^-ire fr:^u^ ^r^ C/^'-*^. 
t -.^^ trair.ir.^i: crocrams when institutions cf Mgner e::-^ce^irr ^^i^. 

T,^- ^r-:^*» -r^:.r.:.nc needs. As the Division cf Personnel Pr^psra^^ior ur:a%^rti** 
^ -r^ ror%-eninq co^-perati'/e plannxn? laeet-ncs v:.t:r.:.r. rt^xtes . ^' ^-^-^ 

--jt- r*i;;t will a strcn^er ability to ineet the trair-;.r.c nt-^rdr -.r t,. ir*.;:^ 



Recular Ed-M^c^itior. 



r*» :r r:ir<»> wnere aany cf us concerned vith tc^Cc'i.DT *.t^*t 
-.tf t *r r-rr :v>::r.ali.-ra^i"T. cf the ncrrrial ch^lc ar ^r^rrly r . rrirt :-r . r*': : ^ 

-.2r*r— ^rT:*»'t -n:.*^:. The ccnct*ptual ma^ we have been usm^ ^-ct apr mz^ria:*,* . • ^ 

p^ul^ticn -ran be defined hardicepp^c $cr.£ r^trmr* r:"*'r^r.. f-cu- 
^.^^'^ ^ -.^^.^^^j.«5^^^y ^ res^ininc of the c^^^crer. a.r€ rectjr:::-^! £ 

r*,f. -.4:aJc-Ti»rru:5 :r':ur ^f r.crrrial learr.ers, 

.j-*t :^•» v**r"/ iiff^r^r.t m nature » to be 

A.* t r?*!.l*. «^\;cit-rs haw only reluctantly accepted tni: r^FTrrrr-jr . . tr 
t^^rr..:.-^: *ar..t:. - irr'^"! ^n^^liren. Appropriate educaticvr.al rr:»^raTn? e^^..^;:: 



--^.^t--* v**r-/ iiff^rent m nature, to be qui.te iistirrtiv^- ir*i ^ei-rr.^T 
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V. :«*r • : . ^3 i r-s iln --f 1 V^: Regents * Flan fcr t h^ ZMx^^ l^i^rX ^-r-rt rrr z;i.r: | 
t-.-r. t -f^.i'Tr ^^-^l •r-^ establish a systetr^ cert-.fi cat •.or. i/a.&e: ^^.^acrr-i-^^r-- j 



--^ :n;ef ex*- ive officer of the higher irtt;tvti:^ - D^.e::eT*-r ^rr ; 

-ftT'jt v-ir*: nhe chairj^erson of the oepartiftent* j 

♦-^ tcni>:: ^.;-tr*ct adstinistratcr of the participation c s^c.ni^ 1 i^^^r.r-: - ] 

^^^.-.ir^-t -'^r n^st part tc the local directcr cf Fpecj^^il ecuret^--- ! 

•-^ ^rif**355 ^, *1 <taff representative cf the p artirij^tinc r-cnr- . "C-.TTr.r- - ; 

*er:" ret#*** nf*jun ur.icn, and I 

1 r«cr«wr: ta*:iv«»5 f -^ther relevant agencies. \ 

- 1 ^in;.tne.i f-crwari for approval is to have the sicrr*st.^r rf cn^ ^r.z^z^^ \ 



*»vf-iv** J .ri^i^rily i-^'-n** external ^fi^-ral iniul^^t ; • . • ^ 
* \r • %M #^ ! ^•'tiitr^^r. ^r.i the;r lif-<*rr»xr. t hair r^f^:**.. . r^r^rt. . 

;'--Trir>, ^ • t^x;*. ^ir*? tn ior. rf > ar.d* rat ., r^- 

. • **"-^^rr. ^4^-* h\i ir5|crt.an^ c^or. sequencer fcr r^t^* ' rr^c* li* : • ^.^ • 

r**n mi who havf* frit thev w»re nrt ^**^trc• r-ir* 



f r**' J ^ I y , f ; r? i that recu . a r r I u r-r r to 



:h "h;.l;r«*r- f r -^r various #*thnic ar.:: r:r.:r::t^ ^: 



--i^ - -^r** rr^^^n*^ uriTue U^arnir.i and behav:;crdl r.ar,:. f<:t * ct ^^r ? . 

w» '^r.r.r*' - rhan thc5^t> teachers. Cur ? resea t tr.ir.* :.^^ cir r jt 



... -.jv:^*.: ^f^Tve vi" ^'.-^^^ .1* s^^te time. These rr:.*crt' trr-r 

- •'^xi -:* as 1 3h.ill*"n?c to the schools and -j^at-?* t^r.cT r^rt 
r_r.e le^min^^ neeis of ail children are se^er a? fc^l:.rc t 

:vt;'^i-rn, the rr-iv:rt :^>f the Jcir.t Conr:if£:.or ^ v Ker.^^ti rrtt^v 

^^c. ^ c;_r*r: r-t-i-:': 



; i /•' ir.f*'^ ^ucn#^<^t^ IS-SO% ef children will ne^^d £V*e 

-r behavior neeir. at, some poxr.t duxir.t t-heir rrr.:r. . /t:jir! 



to nr/ M:55i'" prerise* We must rt'-c^r.ref't ucl * r€ 



I'Cii ^ r t.t s^i :ft 



tr.ai ill *^eachers will be prepare'i to deal vi^h o r^.'^i cf " 



4. r*f, 



f<f^r*»rr*»4 .r. :hilirer.. A wise teacher, BecK;^s . ^^^r t: 



---n-^i'/ip*^i w«^rl-i t-" b<^ flat they fear^^i ssilir.c :ff tr;^ *-i.3t : 

—r.^pi^'^t -f ;t as rc-x^-i, exrlcratior. and iisccvcry ry^z^xriK- ^-r-^r.-i * 
*'f*^-*^,*»r •> neitf*: s^otms^ r.ew concepts r>r naps* Th^ clc "rrrr-c,* - r '^rr- 

'"^^ ""^^ *"*il ^r** IS r. '^t flt3t. M jl c r cyr^ph&s i s r^u " t r*^ ^ - '-^*r * " t t r*^^ * : * . 

. nf:^ci-^l ^1ucat;cn to the curre-:t rr^'-r^. *-r-^^- ■ : 



** r r?^! I , " ^r*^ rv^r^? ^ll^*^ tr,ar di^ffer^"* tv.r r ^ 
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T«^ACher«i, then, beqm with a concern t hur^ir. r-exnas wi^h a v,^rlety o^" loamm: ani 
behavior iitylef* which fall <ilonq c-ontinuur. cf uniqu*?ness. r^e notion that haruncatped 
children are very rJiff<>rpnt p^rnon^ in very different i Fr:rarate cat^aories is 
ri>1f*cteil- 

Socond, we n>U5t ro^-Ovtniro that helpin^; teachers b \l wi-:r. the uni-^uenesbet; of 
chiMn-n 1^ basio^lly an attitudinal s>robler. It a pr-i l^r wnich touches th^^ beT.ef 
uyiiti^iiu* ana the sell* con.-epts of the teacher^.. T: a oncilly, in education wc havcj 
virtually iqnored the barriern to effective teachlnv: raus<?i by vrur basic fear of dif- 
forencos ami chanqn- At rtx>Ht, we have referred tc it in ar araieri- context, hut w 
havn not develnpe«1 rich, exr>eriential educational approaches tc cope with these feelings 
nnd boU^^fs, As a n^sult, w freqvsently see d:ft>rerce? denied for they are trcuble- 
iitw; or, if they are too qreat to bo deined, the children thonselves may be rejected 
or ox*^lud<^d. 

Thirtt, we must emi^J.asi^c the ccrjrxjn denorin^tors , the rrccesse^ Ic-^rnm^ and 
to^ichii.M, -nils will Irad us to er.pha^^ize the study of the rrr>cesseH cf ncnr^al devel-- 
ojnTH^nt, of lanquaqe acnvn^^^i t mn, of obser%*atxcn and perreiticn, of chanoinc or ncdify- 
in^: N^havKir, and of developir.q values, beliefs and attitudes* Another way cf talkinq 
about thay conoorn iti to say we nust give teachers a thecretical foundation with know-- 
Udqo of und^^^rlymq processes of learning and bs^havior as their basic tools* Th.cy can 
apply thosf^ hypotheses and to.'^ls to the tnyriad of unique situations that they will face* 

Fourth, we mist increase our en^hasxs on experiential, participator/ l^^arr-inQ. 

Thus, the work we d^ this wv>ek can ser\*e as an incentive tc the interdiscipUnary 
Involution of txaininq. I would i^ay that such training does seen^ to be loqically, if 
not «?in})irically, related to the objectives for truly carinc about the handicap r<^d^ I 
think the real barriers tn interdisciplinary efforts are not adnxnistrative cr IcQis- 
tiral as IS so frequently .issumed, but aqain, are conceptual. Education, medicine, 
Hpooch patholoqy, psycholnay, each deals w^ith a realr of data usinc tnany relatively 
unique constructs. 

To have truly successful interdisciplinary^ rrainina, I t-elieve we will have to 
a) tack the {^roblents caused by ^he way we have organized knowleice. This will involve 
dovolopmn ^ninnr>n obiectives an« ;oint adoption of cor>rK:>n constructs and assur.ptions. 
Thcn^ must also be hca\7 exporii-nt lal involvement between ii s riplmes. Sinply reading 
ono anothers words or Ustcninq to lectures will not suffice a reconceptualization 
Ij; nocr»:;sary. 

Thr r^^r^ults -"^f re ^^nnt ruct inq the teacher education r recess will be a more ade- 
.ju.ito f^ducation for handirapi^ed children and non-handicaprf^d children. The qoal of 
lntearatin»? handicapp"»d children riorc successfully into "recular" educational settings 
nnd proqrans will be {x^ssible only when every teacher has expanded skills m dealing 
with a fuller range of behaviors, and when teachers' conceptions of thensleves and of 
thrir Hkillr, allow them to af>proach U;is wider range of children's behavior with 
C( >r\ f idonc«^. 

Special education as a discipline will not be eliminated by such reform, although 
roles will change in many instances. Tt.e role of special educators in evolving new 
tOAc-hinq strategies, m creating new learning relationships, ar*d in utilizinc these 
tools on an intensive basis where children neei such intensity, will c:^ntinue. 



Some Reflections on Training in Eitwtional Disturbance 



by 

Edward W. Schultz 
Education Prograjn Specialist 
U. S, Office of Education 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
Division of Personnel Preparation 
Washington, D.C. 



It m a qroat pleasure for me to be with you today. It is an especially meaninqful 
^xperiunc^ because this particular group of professionals is one with who. I have had a 
long atanding personal and professional relationship. ««.„^^n^ Then those 

1 first began attending these annual n«etings as a doctoral student. Ihen, those 
\ \I ,1^ ^yZt barelv filled a small seminar room. Over the years, I 

in atter^anco of tJis group whenever possible because I have continued 

have tried to attend '^'^^^"^^^f J^^^ I must confess, however, that the membership of 

f-mf^f'<vn^ion and earlv development of this organxzaT;iQn at is iiwu 

r ^rsoiaUy »i»"tLir presonco. On tho other hand, I am axcited because I now have 
Lropm^tunity to 3eo some old friends, neet new colleagues, as well as, h^^e the 
op^X"rto plan with you in coping with the harsh realities we are currently con- 
r !!^„l wit■> as a Drofessional group of trainers and related personnel, 
fronted wu,> as a pro ess.onal^^g 1^ ^^^^^ ^.^ ^Tl^aT"^ 

in, the dT^^ogue be^ecn the menborship and Bureau of Education for the =^PPf 
ronrosontativos. Lot me simply say that as one of your advocates in Washington, I wUl 
do ny best to accurately reflect your concerns as constructively as P°-^ble I can 
^t do t"s alone, however, and thus call upon each '° f Z ls 

your ideas on how training of personnel in this area should P"=«^: . ^ *=i„i„., 
n^rtners in the venture of consolidating our current ideas and procedures in training, 
a^^tl ai setting now goals and directions for preparation of personnel for worK with 

"°**e "tSiiherMucators for Children with Behavior Disorders 

a lonTand Mritorius history of innovation, and trend setting. Mvocacy, especially 
foi ^^.^ocHl .M^tlon.rwell being of children, has always been « P""^ 

, »kV2 It would be nice if we could test awhile from all of the long and 

Irit^l ie ^^ve f^ghi on behalf of children. Unfortunately, now more than 

arduous ~ ' L„«ral and the subsection related to behavior disorders, 

trnirSruU .r n nets Tf le^SerStp ^ this organisation. Our past experiences 
i:,o P e;:«d uJ Lie than adequately for this challenge. V ^^^f .'^^^"^f " 

of this responsibility and begin the long sojourn toward constructive change and mte- 

"""Sw, I would like to briefly share with you some thoughts 1 have about the Bureau 
Of Mu« .onlor the Handicapped priorities, as well as general °" 

research and evaluation. These come from my own perspective as a trainer and are 

I^teMed only lo ^inunlcate first hand with you In order to begin our future dialogue 

''T^/iJnllT^^.l llVlZ'ot preparing teachers for worK with troubled children 
It 13 iigniiican ^ Bureau of Education for the Handicapped. 

Ttl ""5n M«n: Ji'at' i« 'tw: w:^^!' It demonstrates the fact that apparently more 
cwlL^i «.^Jng recognized as needing appropriate educational services. It also 
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iomta out that thoro remaina a noud to prepare skilled and sensitive teachers 'for 
work in this aro.i. The additional priority areas of picsjchool handicapped and 
caroi'r/vocatioual educational traininfj currently broadi?n the spectrum of preparation 
poasibi litioM for ua aa tramors in emotional disturbance from birth through high 
HChool. Hopefully, m the future, this range will become extended throughout the 
human lifespan. This combined with the need for paraprofessionals, supervisors, and 
administrators provides a broad latitude for us to consider as we contemplate new 
directions for our programs. 

I would like to suggest, that our future plans reflect closely coordinated efforts 
with Htat« departments of education, and the various consumer groups for whom we are 
preparing personnel. I say thi;i for we are at a time m our development where such 
efforts become necessary for fiscal reasons as well as matching training program 
prion ties with field related needs. 

Let mo now turn to some yorsonal issues and concerns that I feel need to be con- 
sidered by us in the [iresent and near future. 

In research and evaluation, I have felt the need to see more cooperative projects 
involving local school districts or state departments of education with collegos and 
universities. In particular, the following research areas seem to need coordination: 
a) Hcreoning, identification and diagnosis; b) efficacy of services rendered; c) success 
of specific programmatic interventions; and d) follow-up on the success of interventions 
nubauquer.t to receipt of service. In addition, it appears to me that what we lack most 
in our research efforts are: a) a longitudinal perspective; and b) a continued focus 
on j^electod program areas. Focused and/or longitudinal research on field problems as 
woll as training issuer should assist us in developing a frame of reference for our 
work with teachers and children. It might also help us .■'larify ourselves historically, 
while developing a sense of purpose and a long range perspective as we continue to 
evolve. 

In evaluation, I simply call upon us to become more accountable in this area. We 
have indeed progressed in evaluating the process and products of our tmining efforts, 
but need to go beyond where we are at present. The Bureau of Education tor the Handi- 
capped Special Project on Program Evaluation underway at the University of Virginia, 
and which all trainers may have an opportunity to participate in, should over time be 
of help to us m this area. 

In training and service, I feel the need for us to take a much more ecological 
j.orHpoctivc. It IS becoming clearer to me that we must help teachers understand 
familms, child development, and community resources more thoroughly, as well as other 
aypov-ts of the environment that affect the lives of children. Some of us are already 
involved in helping our trainees prepare for attending to tAese areas. I am suggesting, 
however, that wo need to rethink the roles that we are asking our teachers to adopt, 
r.kills in iiaront effectiveness training, the human development process, and the ability 
to search out, coordinate, and make more functional, available community resources, 
dppoar to bo essential trainee behaviors needing intense development. 

Another area of concern I have relates to our role as advocate in the area of 
qocial and emotional development. I believe it is important for us to analyze our 
commitment to the process we use as trainers to develop and maintain healthy psycho- 
logical behaviors in our trainees, X have been interested in this problem for some 
time. The research data we have collected on teachers and trainers in this area suggests 
that many of them may have a poorly developed sense of self esteem in general, which 
aj'P^rontly affects their perception of "self" as a teacher, as well as, thfir feelings 
about being able to provide a constructive interpersonal relationship to children in 
Hcliool. The message seems clear. If one of our concerns is to help teachers become 
more socially and emotionally constructive then it behooves us to serve as models of 
the very behaviors wo desire them to demonstrate. We will also need to provide an 
cnviroiOTcnt that helps them develop personally, as well as academically. 

Along these linos, it may be important to consider elaborating our training 
curriculum to include a life skills emphasis which would attempt to broaden the func- 
tional life skills of teachers so that as people they would be more socially aware. 



4nd mora intornally self-assurod in knowing they were able to do many more things in 
lifts una»»i«ted Oi cooperatively with others. The goal would be to help people become 
mori^ self-suff iCient m a personal sense, and this in turn, should have a positive 
effect on their feelings of self esteem. 

Another idea would Le to establish living and learning centers where teachers m 
triiining, field persomiel, and ourselves could go periodically for social and emotional 
sjuatenance, as well as personal and interpersonal skill development. These are but two 
suggefitions. 

In general, it seems important that we become involved on a personal basis with our 
teachers m training. By this I mean sincerely, creatively, and openly ciaring about them 
aii people, i.o, helping them to cope with their problems and concerns, and pointing the 
direction for them to incorporate the standards of developmental technical assistance 
akillB m social and emotional living they will need to engage m their subsequent 
encountorw with children, families, and colleagues. It seems to make sense to me that 
if wc aro Rorious about developing constructive social and emotional behaviors in children, 
and families that we can adopt many of the same behavioral goals for our teachers in 
training and ourselves, 1 believe, the oft quoted comment, form follows function, applies 
•juite well to this area. 

These ideas are not antithetical to the current educational trend in performance 
banod toucher education (PBTE) . The performance based teacher education approach is 
R»re doing oriented, and -ertainly may provide us with a more viable framework for 
ascertaining our training goals, necessary program experiences, and evaluation of out- 
comes m the human skills area - something we have been lacking to date. 

This brings me to my final point. For some time in our field there have been a 
varifty of viewixjints concerning the most preferred conceptual orientation for analyzing 
and coping with human behavior. There is no question in my mind that each orientation 
to human behavior is necessary and supportive to the other. There is much to be gained 
by lominq together to generate the most humane and positive environment possible for 
each of us to grow, and m turn provide growth experiences for those we are most re- 
sponsible for; our teachers in training, and our children. 

In closing, I would like to share with ou a lovely present given to me by a former 
Htudont. It is a simple message, and one I wish for each of you: 

"Thank you for sharing yourself with me - 
for that is the most that I will carry into 
tomorrow - with love. . ." 

Thank you for the opportunity to express some personal comments on training. I look for- 
ward to working with each of you in the future. 
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Educational Rights of Children: heqal Aspects 

by 

Tom Dixon 
Attorney at Law 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



I'm Tom Dixon and I We been practicing law in this area and in the related areas 
of commitment of the mentally ill and mentally retarded and the various rights of 
thoBe groups for about four years. I was invited to speak, basically, I guess, 
about the educational rights of children since that is the thrust of the conference* 
Th0 educational rights of children seem to have meaning only in the context of all 
the rights of children and especially those children who have mental disabilities, 
learning disabilities, and other handicapping conditions. Please let me just say 
before I go on, that if anyone has any questions or thinks I We overstepped or 
general i zed too much, let me know. 

Before X specifically pinpoint some of what I consider to be the important 
rights of juveniles revolving around special education issues, what I'd like to do 
is give you some of my general perceptions on (a) children with special needs; and 
(b) parents, and the state as parent - as it's called in the law, parens patriae - 
and by that, I include school districts, superintendents, state and local govern* 
ments and in many instances you yourselves who are developing programs for use in 
those school districts and those who are actually implementing them now. Paren- 
thetically, let mo add, I don't know where I might have ended up had the social 
workers and special educators gotten hold of me somewhere along the line. When I 
was in grade school I understand I was a bit of a problem. 

••If any parent shall willfully and unreasonably deny a child timely or con- 
venient marriage or shall exercise any unnatural severity towards them such children 
shall have free liberty to complain to authority for redress." That's a quote from 
the Massachusetts Body of Liberties in the year 1641* It's not difficult to tell, 
I think, the intent of that centuries old declaration of liberties. The history 
that followed it gives us a pretty good indication. The Doctrine of Parens Patriae 
subsequently developed and became entrenched in our legal history and legal theory. 
Thus, if the parent is doing excessively unto you, the state will protect you in 
its surrogate role as a parent. This was true until recently when we began to take 
a closer look at the state as parent. The Supreme Court stated in Kent vs. United 
states m 1966 that there is evidence that there may be grounds for concern that 
the child receives the worst of both worldsi that he gets neither the protection 
afforded to adults nor the solicitous care and regenerative treatment postulated 
for children. The courts are now beginning to recognize that despite the cumbersome 
result m some cases, the full panoply of due process rights may be necessary to 
insure that our children receive what we have for years declared that they are due^ 
My perspective as an advocate for the mentally ill and alleged mentally ill and 
mentally retarded youth and youth with behavioral disorders and learning disabilities 
has taught ma that there are many dimensions to this whole problem and many dimensions 
to the questions alx)ut which rights are the child's* Sometimes it is clear that a 
child simply cannot exi^reas what his desires or needs are then someone has to do it 
for him, whether it be as a result of the particular disability or perhaps because 
of age. Other times, a child can express these desires but not one person in 500 
would agree that the child's expressed desires are really those that are consistent 
with his or her needs. X think we all know that the child's expressed desires can 
be clearly inappropriate at times. On the other hand, often the child can and does 
express his desires and what he perceives as his needs and we, in our parental roles, 
are not listening but rather categorically decide what is right for the child by 



aat^rminxnq what in hxn "bust interests." We say, "we know, weWe got it all 
fiqurmi out," and this is somethinq that the people hore hdve to seriously wrestle 
with* How intently are we attempting to perceive what truly is in the child's bost 
interests — when what he is saym^g xn his best interests, or whan he says it m 
a number of diffetent ways or When he can*t say anything at all, rather than pre- 
suming that wo can> in seme kind of a vacuum, categori:ie and develop programs that 
will satisfy need» for this Incredibly infinite range of young people who need 

It IS ir^^ortant, to recognize that we, m the interest of doing things for 
chilvirrn, often end up doing things to them. I emphasi7ie that here because I'm 
going to tTK>ve into whit kinds of things I think educators ancl attorneys can do in 
jUMikmg services and m trying to prevent the state from u';)ing things that are 
clearly inappropriate. Yet, it's important, that those who are educators and those 
who aru going to be educators and those who are training educators understand what 
th»v/'r»> doing and develop a unique perception, at the outset, as to how they're 
traveling and how far they may be intruding. I would be just as happy, for example, 
Bumq an educator who has developed his own "Clockwork Orange" as I would a Bureau- 
crait who IS falling to in^^lement the special education law. This leads me to a 
grouj) of my favorite defendents, the bureaucrats. I understand that, at least 
yef^terday, th-ere were a number of people who could be considered bureaucrats in the 
audience and you'll have to bear with me, if perhaps I generalize a bit, since I 
know that there are numerous persons in every bureaucracy who are doing their 
humanly bent rather than their paper best. On the other hand, 1 believe there are 
a large n'omber of people m these systemus who consider their activities more as if 
they were working on a punch press than they do as if they were working with human 
probiem-s* Tlierc is absolutely nothing wrong wxth working on a punch press but human 
problems are significantly irore complicated and are not susceptible to simplistic 
solutions nor are they susceptable to a 9 to 5 approach* Nevertheless, that is the 
way most of our system operates 

To digress just a bit, I really think that's a serious problem. We are looking 
now at the implementation of special education laws, for example* It seems to me, 
at i«vi:;t \n theory, one ought to look at the systems we've allowed to develop to 
/^u! iH> ;edlv inploinont these laws» I've got a theory that those very systems are so 
.l4)lil>erating that it may not be possible without constant adversary pressure to do 
whit wo had hoped to do by designing those systems. There is no second shift in 
the hureaucrat:'y . The door is closed. The pay is good, the benefits are good, and, 
if you hang around there long enough, they're excellent and you can retire after 20 
years. It's all but impossible to fire anyone, because protective civil systems 
havfj grown up around these bureaucracies • Let me contrast that with a situation 
that's fairly close to home and has not been ^ureaucratized despite being funded 
by the government; the CEO Legal Services system. I think it's because we're such 
a pain that no one wants to protect our jobs very much but the legal services system 
IS funded on a shoestring, is understaffed, has no pension or retirement funds, and 
th<^y pay schedule is atrocious* I have between 3-4 years experience and I make 
$13,200 a year. There are bureaucrats without even a degree that make more than 
that after 4 years. We expect of ourselves and everyone we hire to work as many 
hours IS are necessary, consistent with your own mental health, of course, to 
sat ) ^^f actorily serve afi large a portion of our client population as we can. If a 
persv^n can't put out, they have to leave and that can be extremely painful because 
we dpvt^lop very close friendships, obviously, working in programs like this. But 
wo seldom fire anyone, it's not necessary, they understand what they have to do 
when thoy come into the system. We make that plain to them from the start. I must 
admit that the national turnover rate is fairly high in legal services. I think the 
people ;ust burn out under those kinds of stresses and that kind of income after a 
number of years. I seems to me that that nay be a lot better than presuposing that 
Bomoon*? who stays around for 20 years has all sorts of expertise. We can get lots 
of bright young attorneys who will come m and work and learn fast and do very good 



tnings* prefer that to soisiebcKiy su|::5ics<eKily knows a lot r><>caius^ h*s i>ecr. 
around f^jr ^ro long and y^t nas lost the intensity that goes vith indiv;a aa^ly 
di^Ai;ry| «ith pi?cx *^5 j-r-^ilc:?^ . :o;j. don*t want ti? bo^^n tc resent perrle i.*er^^*t€ 
yf>\i %i>orjd ao ct\icr> t;r^ ani effort everyrning e^s^ that you can*t ^5e:;;iatelv 
de^i n^itr. your Oimr. ; r^vaii^ life fcut you 3c net^d to hav^ that dedication and tr^t 
int^n»ity th^t: d^teiTt^n^^s how you ar.pro^Cxh the syste?^* 

Now Since the are4 ct children's leaaX richt^ are so v^st, vhat I'X; try a.nd 
do .i.& ;uAt h^gnlicht soc^ of the cases eind laws* dxf f ic->;Xties and dilese^s tr^t ; 
th;nx arc oxtant ri^ht now in the area* 1 s?aid, if I ^en^raliSe tt>c isuch ar*d yz^ 
Wiint f ;irther infcrsidtion ;^r think I We untairiy cnaracterized s«sethirjc, -^t let 

Kno^. sure there' 11 rc plenty of tisae at the ^nd o: the disr^s.cn fcr 

^uirsi 1 4^on;* ♦ 

Let :ac aove J;rst to vhat 1 think is an ov»^er iapp:nt? rruestior of tne r;cr.t to 
tToa^a*»nt Wad tnc r*9nt to education, ^icv, th€y*re sczarahle in sonie resf-erts. 
Hin.v ;t*- ;n3|X5rtant tc nctt? cnat the r;qht to treatrsent has priBarily coist^ ix^ 
the direction of institutions, so in that sense it*s separable froc the ric^t 
we're trying tc create for kids who are either in the school systexss or ^pecia.1 
HcVx l5 r-ut DCt institutionalized. Yet raany institutionalized children would r^ct 
bi:* ;n institutior^ nov hxid we had special education programs to deal vit-, their 
dGficirnces. 5o Ic^t sc-eak to that:* Also, recognize that even vithm tne in- 
<t;tut.-o;;s it's hiqnly irsportant, and is becomng nacidatcr^y, it seens to r*e tnrcucn 
l*^4ai t:>><^r;es and tnrcucn the case law tc provide individuali::ed special education 
with:n thcH»* institutions and* therefore, I see the rioht to treatr*ent cases as 
xhighiy ^ni}.<irtant ir. this wnole area* 

Trie ru:or cas»^ is Wvatt vu. Stickney cut o: Alabana* I'ts sure 2*ou*ve all neard 
o: tnat. The v%Vatt case was hianly irr>ortant because it was one of the f^rst r^;cr 
caiic^ establishing a right to treatment but also because it didn't nerely set out 
'^ojae vague right to treatnent constitutional thing and then throw it back to the 
states cr the attorneys and say^ okay do your thinrg with it. The opinion set cut 
,-a*^<-<i and images oi enumerated guidelines on staffing patterns, on ":x?urs* on th^e 
kinds of facilities that W3re required within the institutions, and so forth. T^-at 
obv*.>U!;ly ;s rart wf the reason th^t this was appealed to the 5th C^^rcuit because 
if ovrr Iv-r^-nted, tno State cf nlaoana was going to have tc si^end zr.^ "".ell cf i 
l\>t .'t njney t.> tr/ and orinc that institution up to Constitutional recuir-ar^nt.s . 
t^w, 4 ?^;>tcr jaso of wvatt, caj:^ out of Georgia, called Burr^h^rr, which vas decided 
di *^f*- r*^ntly . It.o : ^?e said, "there* s yust no oor*sti tutional right tc treatu^nt; 
I n' t find that's re-juired ^.y the constitution.** Those nave both been apn-ealed 
to the fifth circuit and they're under review right now. For some 'unknowr. reason, 
woll i:*erhaps it*s not an urJcnown reason, it*s a highly difficult question: cne 
fifth cirruit has still not decided these cases*** 

Judge Jones, m wvatt vs* Stickney ^ indicated t:hat he night crder the State of 
Alabarsa to sell off sor^e of it:s excess land to provide for hur^n bemgc. there 
are a whole lot cf power questions and other oonstitut lor^l questions m tnai case, 
as oppon^ to sirsply a right to treacnent question. It see::^ clear tc nse that e^^en 
when the Fifth cicuit does decide which every way it goes, it will prcrarly "c uc tc 
the Jn S. Supr^se Court. Ultimately that's where the whole issue is going tc be 
finally decided. Jobes vs. Mi chican Department of Mental Health also declared the 
right to treatTJent as did Welch vs. likens m Minnesota, Nelson vs. Heyne m the "th 
Circuit, a case cri:?inally out of Indiana, and net too long ago Saville -cs , Tread*- ay 
in Tenne^is^e. !>onald5on vs. 0 * Conner # out cf your own ^ tate of Fiends, r-av te tr.e 
sjost iiaportant c^u5C of all of those, froa =y perspective, as t^o how tne lav wcr<s *t:e: 
vou sue the state or other bureaucracies* The issue was, sone :san, ^hc turnec cut cc 
b** 1 plaintiff, nai been msti tuticnalized m th? state of Flcrida :rr -^vcr 14 vears, 
Soiaehow he fourid a lawyer. He alleged he had never received any treatr^ent vT.ile ne 
wan ;n the institution and yet all his efforts to cet cut of t/.e institutirn ^'ere 



•?t; v^w, n, ; * ^, ^s.^^U'-^nt t-^- cc^iver-.' tn«»se remarks, t^.- /i*"^- ^irr^it 
strongly ^ffim^d tn^^ rig"it to treatsient aspect of W'yatt vs. Stir^.rc-/, c^. no3. 
Wyatt vs. Ader ^olt^ Sen Circuit* rocket . ""l-Ici^L^ 
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th^m b^auso we hav*^ detertnmod that under no circumstances can your Institution 
provide tredtmanti under no circumstances can you hold these young people in the 
institutions when you ;>impiy can^t provide the education or treatment necessary 
m that setting* I uon't know if the courts can or will settle this problem but 
a major attompt i;^ bem^ tnade by tl^e Mental Health Law Project in Washington, D^C, 
v^ia a law«5u;t calh^d Robinson v^, Woinbergt^r . Thi^y are seeking a decision which 
i^^icaUy says: Traditional institutions, no matter how you improve them, cannot 
.^rovide ai^propriate education and treatment for most of the children they hold, 
therefore, if there is a constitutional right to treatment, there is also a 
constitutional mandate to create the settings that will be able to treat. Should 
tiU5 Le^ai theory he succeiisful, it would have a resounding impact on tlie institu- 
tionalization of our children* 

Outside of the right to treatment there are, as you know. Right to Education 
statutes throughout the country. It no longer appears that getting the bills passed 

^. major probiom. But ;3U3t you try to get them satisfactorily implemented. In 
Wksjonsm throe major law suits have already been brought under the Special Educa-* 
ion Act and most C'^rtamly more will be forthcoming if I read the present direction 

t'ac bureaucracy and the Superintendent of schools correctly. One gentlemen 
^♦•Ht**rlay was ^aest iv>ning Dr. Andereck about the availability of materials but 

^u-irantee that where costs are involved many local and state districts will 

ill 1 their sK^wor to short-cut what is needed oven if and when it is available* 
jivr? you an ox.inplc. A county near Milwaukee has answered their special 
*^iuwMti n*; needs by re--opening a school that was found unsuitable for "normal" kids 

»«a i closed down. One of the problems, for example, is that the bathrooms are 
I .vatL^M in the basement. Hell, half the kids are physically handicapped. The 
r*?at.nq system doesn't work worth a damn, It*s just a mess. Racine County says, 

we* re working on the special education building," Now this kind of stuff is 
r^ma to qo on all over the country and its going to have to be the people outside 
tnoso iyst0mfl who arc going to say, "I*m not going to consider money when I try to 
:et imi^lenontation of this law. Obviously, and I hate to use the word, practicality 
«ill ultimately come into the formula. But as attorneys and as special educators, 
thac isn't going to be my problem or in my opinion, your problem. Don't worry about 
..jnovr^*f raiding the money issue and making sure that part of the story is being told 
r^;au:'0 somebody else will be telling it. tvhat you ought to worry about is memorizing 
y»^ur state right to education statute, knowing what the hell's going on in your district 
irjLi -ir.t^r. finding somt"* friendly attorneys who also have an interest and utilize their 
.i>jrvi o;, where necessary. At the very minimum at least be able to deal with the 
l<^ al ^^upor intendent or principal or whoever is trying to tell you what your chapter 
mean;. You*vo got to have that knowledge, if you really are going to effectively 
du what you* re trying to tram people to do, and what you're trying to do within 
that 3ch^x>i system yourself. 

.^n the other hand, at least as far as litigation goes, pick your issues care^ 
rally so that yru don't, every time you have a problem, create a confrontation either 
w:t.* y^ur school system or your state system or get an attorney because you'll merely 
w*>ar vour3^>if out on things that you're not going to succeed on in the long run any- 
way, Pick a good issue. These laws are going to take a long time to implement • I 
Htean as I said, I don't like to hear people in control of the system talking prac- 
ticality ill the time. Yet, it's going to be talk^^d and its going to be true to 
-^omc extent that the implementation of these laws is going to take a long time and 
1 whole lot of monf^y and you're going to have to anticipate that. It's not going 
to be done right away and as you well know its not going to be done on the level of 
having approj^riate teachers and teachers with the knowledge that's required to per- 
f ^rm the tasks in school districts. So steel yourself for a long time of the law 
n<-»t working m your various communities, and on the other hand, look for thos^ 
ir^^-as whoro it should and could be working and someone is keeping it from working 
because it's lust too expensive for them and they don't want to do xt. 

Another issue that is related, and igam you're all going to be involved in, is 
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tho right to fair classification of chilirt?n, I think this gets away frotn the 
bureaucrats lust a IxttK* bit and strikes a little closer to the psychologists and 
upacial educators. The child has a right to the nost careful dotGrmination of his 
nuijan Wcauae aven minor mistakes, m my opinion, can create serious problems. 
Tnntinq, therefore, becomes a very critical thing. People should keep a very 
constant watch on what testing procodures are b^mg used and what kind of tests 
\rty bemtj usaod for what kind of p^opl^. It*s not tijntirely clear to me and many 
psycho log I'^ts and many special educators that, for example, certain tests that are 
very effective on white middle class children are not effective on poor White, 
Black, Indian, Spanish, and other minority children. These things should be con- 
HxdorcKi when thO'^c tit^srs are given and when you're trying to classify a child. 
>tiybo what he need'** is more Spanish teachers m the scnool systtw, somebody bi** 
Ungual rather than soti>e special education program that presumes that he xs either 
emotionally disturbed or has a severe learning disability. Those kinds of things 
are highly imt>urtant, as you know. You know you have got to take a risk, you*ve 
g.H to go ahead and perform, but you can set for yourself a very high Standard when 
ynu do gu about considering those kinds of things* / 

Another ma}or issue is already on the horizon, and I expect it to get more 
widosj road attention (m fact, I hope to sue the State of Wisconsin next w^ek). 
wo've boen working on the case a little bit and I think we have some appropriate 
cliants so all week ! was at the office, getting ready for my favorite defendant, 
thu stit»^ Director f the Department of Health and Socail Services, Anyway, that's 
not mi>ortant* Tlio ussuo is a difficult one, but in some respects a very clear due 
procoHs ono* That is, the "voluntary'* commionent of juveniles by their parents. 
No iU(?Htion IS over a^iked in Wisconsin of any child, irrespective of his age or 
ability to answer, whether he wants to be committed. The parent's signature along 
with the physician's certificate, is all that*s required to voluntarily sign this 
child into a state or county mental institution or institution for the retarded. 
This IS not true just m Wisconsin* I v.x)uld guess that there's a statute like that 
;n Florida. I know that there are statutes like that all over the country. The 
>; avi I le vs. Trcadway '^ase, that I mentioned m the right to treatment discussion, 
dealt with this issue, but only for MR children. It declared the Tennessee statute 
lo bo unconi^t 1 tutional . The in^ortance of this is tied into all these other things- 
tho wholo question of institutionalization and how debilitating that might be; the 
whc le question or loast restrictive alternatives; the whole question of whether the 
ki4 -should be anywhere* Thore*s no one answer to these questions yet the child 
nevor oven gets to laise them. It goes a step further than that* Some kids are 
togothor enough to say, "Oh no, I don't want to be there." Okay, well they're not 
listened to anyway but under certain circumstances you can create a climate where 
they would be listened to, where they'd have a right to a hearing, etc. But, what 
ab^.)ut all those kids who, as a result of the common deference to aut^iority, the 
{.Bvchologists , doctors, everybody does not react? What's he going to do? He goes 
aloncj. There may he a very small third category of kids who say, "Well, even if I 
knew that I could lo somewhere else, or even if I knew that they couldn't do this 
to mo, : just dor/t soem to be able to get ;ay stuff together^ !toybe they can help 
mo/* but, 1 bet that that's a very small percentage. What I put to you is that all 
children should have the opportunity, prior to being placed, to discuss with an 
independent party, m my recommendation an attorney, who's appointed immediately, 
whet^her or not the placement is voluntary. Presently, the applications don't have 
to be filed or anyta^ng, they 3ust get filled out and the kid is voluntarily signed 
in with the certificate of the physician. It doesn't have to be a psychologist or 
psychiatrist either, so what I'm saying is that what ought to happen is that that 
Hhould be an application form for the court, the court should assign an attorney 
for every child, ovor^/ >iinqle child. Presuming that there's a possibility that 
what the parents have decided is m the child's best interest, might not be, or 
at least he might not i^erceive it to be, which is an important question all by it- 
self, the child has explained to him that if he does no?- want to volunteer to this. 



thon ho'B got a right to counsaX and he's ^ot 4 right to a full hearing on it, 
hQ*B got a right to tha le^st restrictive alternatw«s, oven if xt*s determinod 
that hu ahould be placode v^nd then ho has the right to decide whether or not to 
volunteer* Now, my idea and the idea of Jim Ellis who works for the Mental Health 
Law Project and has recently written a law review article on it, is what you do is 
you have your attorney oust i>erform that function. Not the attorney saying, **ln 
the best intoreat ot the child, I think we ought to place him,** but the attorney 
explaining everything to the child and saying to the child, ••what's your story? 
How do you react to all this?** If the kid says, **! don't want to go,'* he has a 
right to a hearing, full hearing. If the kid says he does want to go, after the 
attorney explained it all to him, the attorney says, **1 believe he understood, 1 
believe he was competent to make that decision," and he sends that affidavit off 
to the court and he's voluntarily admitted* Any kid who is too young to have that 
determination made, cannot be presumed to be having the right thing done for him any 
mure than anybody else. This is a difficult question, because parents say, "you 
know, It's my kid, I ought to be able to put my kid where the hell 1 want.** And 
X say, **0h no, you shouldn't be able to, not when it's an institution*" We're not 
talkmc) about a public school system; we're not talking about summer camp; we're 
talkimj about an institution* So, if the kid is too young to say, •*! don't want 
to gt)," or do want to go," there has to be a hearing autoiuatically^ I don't see 
an how thav harms anything, because all of this can be done in a maximum of 14 days 
and the whole issun of delay I think is somewhat arguable* In fact, you can develop 
the same kind of Lossard type procedures that we sued on in Wisconsin and say if 
probable cav^so is found that he's emotionally disturbed, has mental illness or 
whatever it is that would categorize him and he probably needs treatment and it 
i^)Uld probably be provided within the institution, then he could be placed pending 
the hearing which could occur 10 days later. Where the child agreed to the applica-- 
tion and understood his rights all of this would be unnecessary. 
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l^arninQ keiource C^r-t^rs 



by 

Bureau of Education for tht }^i^^z^^^<. 
Division of Medi4 S^rv^*c^es 



1 am honoro^i to be here and tru<^t that the t^lK er.t^tUc *i*crtJ ;r::«i ^^^^'^^r.Tt^r,* 
praaonted by two of my collea9ues m the Bureau cf £cs,;c^t^cr>. izz t"^ za?p«c t:.z 

mt encroach upon the territory of the words I*\*e i>ro;>?.-t >*c*^r tr^i. : rtiqp^ ay >i«rrc3» are 
not repot itiou3 of theirs or any other of nty cc1:.^^j^s : tti 7c ^ ccr.f^r^r^ce frograst. 

It 13 my objective to be as specific as posBU:;e tr:^ Z^^n^ng fiesc-^ce 

Centera program of USOE/BEH so that you may share ir. the :^elr9(ner.t t^*at: pro^ra;SJ ar«S 
anai^t tho federal goverronent in i^l€3tienti2ig it t^*ri:>ai?:i5r«.t tidfe sentry* :t is naitrter 
a aiini^le program nor a simple program structure. t^*e LIC fr^»?Tiai attectgit articuJla- 

tion of local, state, and f^tderal government agencies t-*u&t th»ere 13 ar* or^ar.ized 
national effort to provide identification^ dia^osis* f r-c^rajan^.-^f, a^sd jaedi^a-^ support 
services to each handicapped child, 

Tho pedagogical basis of the program ^oes line t^.ls- 

Identification, ♦ * as a teacher, parentr pedi^tr-fia* , fLtl:.rtc, claytsAte cr 
whoever sees sufficient deviation in the fcHirh.*v;cr a^rad :<i?*r:iir5ji; cr^axactteristics 
of a child to be concerned about the non^ltrj c^r tzc^m^lT/ ef tr^t cnild^ we 
find the target of our services- The ZJC rrc>cra:ri, sc^c;.! ;.tally , tr.^ Fje^ional 
Resource Centerit, intend assisting the states w^tji;^ ^u^^eir r^«yxcr.a tc A&veloc 
a system for methodically and scientifically f:.jridi2^ tJ:» target-child for 
special educational services* Reliance on t*stipr^di.t^jri *6«r:t;f:.rati<sc i^y aev;arrt 
behavior displays hardly erisares that eacf- ci^ili ^^tx 15 ;;;rx^«rv»c i^r .zr^rservec 
IS identified. 

2» [educational Appraisal. . .having once i6ent:>f it*c e emit leamag oer«avior 

seoms to require special handling^ we ne^d tc i*r.'*s^ a^tc ajcl- tr>« sksas^r-^rg 
tools and techniques which give us a desrr tier, zi t*.« j-^y^^cal nancira? 
of the learner m educational terms. -Z^iO-^gn cicely 4it;.r. zc 3te<iical ev^al .nation, 
our purpose is to find the physical ch.aracteristic$ iJTxi i^c.z^l ca^^ecities 
which affoct the learning of social and \^catice-i: ss^lls ar-c ir.fcrT^t;.cn^ 
Again r Regional Resource Centers in the IJC pxt^mi are the program a^jtents to 
help states develop a capacity to evaluate the ^-;;tc^ticr-al capacities and 
incapacities of the child. Regional centers vii; civ* S'3»e direct ser--'ires 
ir evaluation of children as well as assist stat^ 1* iev^le^tin*? said capacity. 

3. Educational Programming. . .the identified ajr^i ^^^l^x^i crtild s^^s^ld have 
customized sequence, timing, and t>*pe of «?C'acaticr^l eacj^triences av^tiL^le 

to him 11 he/she is to maximize the grc«^?th pcter.tial. Siicscurce Centers 

will assist states in developing an intrastate c^^arity tc civ^ nmcular 
proscriptions of the long-range^ shcrt-ra:^. arid -jsm^^^z^ r^t^^e. w:.thin 
tho limits of certain criteria, the regior^al center ndl civ^ direct serv:;ce 
to children (largely, those with no other ad^'ocate fcr $er-r;.res *^.elp 

the child) • 

Now that the target child is identified* appraised, aric ^^^s z^-r. -riv?- lore ind 
abort rango educational prescriptions, the parent or local ed^i^-:r vill :nake th^ place- 
mont decisions necessary to bring the child within the ir^:;:^jce tf tziiriizv^d sp^ial 
education. This placement decision may be with ?JG cojr.se: ;f ^ jcr, rc^^r^lir.^ is desired, 
but, is primarily in the hands of the child's legal acv^-re^te. Z^c^ 1- ir *<r^caticna; 
program, tho Regional Resource Center prograjB ccntir:-jtes t* --^.fl^i^re rr.ild, 

4. Periodic re-cxamination* . .the Regicr*al mmo^^^ c*'ter #^ii; assist parents, 
teachers, and other concerned per&OTxs ir. the day-t^:— da.* rr^jcess cf educati^cnal 
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;.r:;*|r iml program stodif iC4it4or.. Xcseiir., t?.«j- f;lt: fcervirr r*%.:.T.r -^ut 
^aott^fv eti^^c^t lona; irresrr ;:':^t ions acrcri.ng to r^- i^-j r-orref i- , fcnc * 
service. 

."^a^^ ^^ppcrt. * .th«^ iniV-^^nc^ of the A:;"#4 l^^rr-^ii? f^Kt;ixrt ter.tcir r^Jaft-i 
,. ar.c^ t.n^ chili in a progra;:^ wh;,^^* ;» desi^^nec "Lt *it^r2ffis:sus.^i^ 
••i^irn^n-; .:n4rACteristics and curricula n^ds. "Tfi-fe j-rt^rrar <.«aLtris 

tr.e A^C .^:rti:r "^f our ^roqra^ xucV^i^z 

\ iK^^r.q zr.^z zr.a r.j^d-^ oxperier.c&s are suppcrtei js:: r :\: : . it * 

-n.it-rijt:^. Thi^ mateirials deve I'^^Mns-nt systen* aej^enas t-*" -lt 
: :*.:.tirat >^:;^rt cf ccmcrri&l and ncr^-crcKuraerr-fi^ Sevt^cccrt 

irjii raar?^.et ^.tesis ^hxrr. r.:,rr-r tr.e le&rr.^n; l:.^^*:^*..^ .t-T 
.i.-ui . : If 'j^i :r.»;i. Ycu can inaczne ^*c?w romj^le?: tn* :or <i t: :-crr^.'-t 
^n^^ ..1 aiteded tc ne^t the var^c^^ le^rr^nc :ihi^^rti:r-.rt.-. rt , T:i£:T*:r.T* 
.jVi2*5 :f Iv^arn^rs, curr:;.cular ;ntcr^5t», iind some d:;;zeT 
^-irt^r-^ ^^:ftw3Lre^ h^rd^are, and frcredures ae£*cr . 

tj; tr.a.n. ^arents, teachers, And ctner cniJ^c EC^'^>r^t.«-r t-i* 
4*s:ect*:n ind cf v^ardvaxe, software, Anc rro^^s^cure* t.r<r^-r.c:r;^ 
Si:** ;i :»?rt*^r of the AU^C network cf centers t:r*e5 t^: t:r.» 

r.T:i\it*rq r.orscns tc De cotapet^nt an red. a, t&&ter^SL^i fe.r;c *-ru.rt '-r^ ^ 
• * :-\nc * . T?i; s seccnd aspect of ^UkC s^rr n.c ©st^e.. • cr.tt.rt r\.^t 

.-it t^ drtiC^l^te t^.^ mea^a tr^_^;n? ^.crK -f t-ur trr-rrsr 
n-c Ur;;-r tra^r.^r.:; 2tass;cr. :.f &EK; lauch w^cr^ neeas t: r^ srrrii 

.f rj.-.ariAl^ art extart ^nd €v*erycr,t trt^^r^t "tz jx-t !be^^rt 
t:^«^, :;f cniy tr.ecretical va.iu« ur.lesE we ds^r M-Swr>c*«:ti t s^n^r^^.t 

xnd le^rr.inc cr.*ld vitn a »pec*f*c ttka^ttr^el ^tri:**-r^ 
tc rwctxnq tnat ne^d, A r«itcr^«ls -r.fcrnifet^ : rtet ir.** 
^ > ^i*it*:» er.teri-r 1 ses *r tr.^ vh: ^.n^^ittT. Tr** ij . ^^t 

'^4t*:r. x;. :or.ter £dJ.cAt;cr^l Hed-a and Kt^^t^s^l^ ftr t.r:* f^r.r^ 

it -"i^ :h;c State Vr.^versity. 
^rcr^ w*^? -.^ve trained r^rsons* a supply cf useful m^t^r^e*^ . t 
t;*t*!n t*r :;^*nir.<; intellectual access to ti'.tsit. .r>> :f i rut^t,*: r ^^t^^i 

.-cimai.cn 3y«ten^i , we r*eec a d*str-.t*^t *or- sy-ste^ wr..cr. w«v*.; -miTi^— 
t.: tnem. Th^ 5p^c:;.al*:^ed Dff^^ce for f^^'ier^^^s V^^-Lr^^n^z 
. -.t*.*-*dHid tc the scarce cf 5^t€:r*^ls tresrr-r>ed : f^*f .T*rrn«t_:r: 
3 -'-i?^ ill local ^r.d stat<* sources ere deterr;^: i-d t: ^.t;^ t; 

;r:v.*e *t ^r.ere wnon the learner n^eds *t. 
T"*-*! f :^*r-'p'ir- ni*?c:.d support pz'^ra^ included *r. t^:e l^*Lrr..*;C ^t^: : jc *vrt*ir 
r-:<;r4*is . ^* :aff;c*ently ener<;^t;c tr-at ;.t ;.s a comple^^ ^^v^ter .ts t^^ 
^rz^l >«ctcmc^r 1974^ USOE/^EH supported the SEIMC e.nd H?C ct^tert jr.,t:i 
- ^-ui^ri fcr 4C<:^" t»3n yearsi to fulfill the raed:.^ is^nd Skster^i..: ru::: r -t 
. ;r.tvd tr.--^ .^;:oc*4l ffices. SAt*cr;&l Cer.ter . txTid i >-x^r-.:T 

'-^-rt^ri rr'j^jr^^. T^^e su^cesticr iirid rr:t-r ti^^f ctf'r*-: r ^' ♦ 
-^^^ 7^ar^ :5 IT 'cress is designing a media t-^poTZ Fyr*^ f:r rr-'-'^t.. rr^^z^r 
-uvr« .nc':rror4t^d in the crcr5ra3^ ref cri^ wnirr. is re: r%5-*r'-- --t 

^-♦xri*'? . iisr*:. f . :it , '?ducit : c-.al arrra^i -^al . edurat * Cuil ; r t»rraTTsr.. "^r •^r^t^c r«-* 
*jtj^« -at - ir cf vrr^^. idils ana i-roqrarsr.-ng res*.lts, ^^nc, f-r*4-.J.> » s^tfC^* ^ ui tcrt i: 
: »^lujit.in. : suqgest t.^at tr.v ^r^grar scope is rotn; rener.?.^' -^r tr.* tssj-^r 
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tr. *r,5 :c t*-.i-n these th;ncr t: t^^'-t '-.r.: :f 
^ .re-.r;L- tr h-^l; . .d:>esr,*t r*iV*. t; ii»rT*:* 
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A variety of procedures have been utilized in attcjnpting to inore acc\irately 
determine the incidence of behavioral disorders in school^aged children and youth. 
Reported incidence figures range from 2 to 69,3 percent of the populations under 
consideration (Glidewell and Swallow, 1968)* Prc*)ably the most frequently cited 
estimate of the incidence of behavioral disorders is that of Eli Bower (1960). 
According to Bowerr approximately 10 percent of the school-^aged population need pro- 
fessional assistance of some type during their school years. However, less than one 
percent of school-aged children have severe emotional problems which require inten** 
sive intervention programs, 

Hesearchers have sought the assistemce of classroom teachers^ parents and mental 
health professionals ^ including psychologists, counselors # social workers and psy- 
chiatrists to make determinations about the mental health of children and youth. A 
variety of behavior rating scales i standardized test instruments r physical examina- 
tions and direct observation systems have been employed. The results of studies have 
been reported in terms of mild, moderate and severe behavioral disorders as well as 
in terms of traditional psychiatric labels such as schizophrenia/ autx^'i and depres- 
sion* In general r the use of numerous methods and associated variables has contributed 
to the confusion about the nature and the scope of the incidence of behavioral dis- 
orders in school-aged children and youth. 

The purpose of the present investigation was to sauple an extensive number of 
regular classroom teachers and determine their individual perceptions of the beha- 
vioral status of their students. The regular classroom teachers* perceptions of 
behavior were particularly important to the investigators since these same teachers 
spend a considerable amount of time with their children and in many cases are the 
major available change agents for the child. An additional impetus for undertaking 
tlve present investigation was the study by Ullman (1952) in which he concluded that 
teadiers are frequently in agreement with other mental health professionals regarding 
the mental health of children and youth. 

Method 

A specially designed research checklist was submitted to a total of 2664 regular 
classroom teachers in grades K-12 in thirteen Florida school districts. Each teacher 
was asked to categorize the behavior of their students in terms of no perceived 
behavioral disorder or a mild, moderate or severe behavioral disorder. Specific 
behavioral dimensions and psychiatric terminology were not provided to the teachers 
as they responded to the checklist. The teachers %*ere also instructed to avoid re- 
porting children %#ho had been previously diagnosed as having certain other primary 
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handicapping conditions such as mental rotardation and hearing in^airment* Ratiner 
than attenpting to relate the tenns mild, moderate and severe behavioral disorders 
to »pocific behavioral dimensions, a continuum of services or special programs were 
matched with the terms as a guide to the participating teachers* Each of the major 
special programs or services was selected and defined on the basis of general ac^ 
CQptanco by special educators as educational alternatives for children and youth 
with mildi moderate or severe behavioral disorders. 

Definitions 

^^'^^ behavioral disorders - Children or youth with behavioral disorders who 
can i^e helped adequately by the regular classroom teacher and/or other school resource 
personnel through periodic counseling and/or short term individual attention and 
Instruction. 

2. Moderate behavioral disorders Children or youth with behavioral disorders 
who can remain at their assigned school but require intensive help from one or more 
educational specialists (i.e. counselors, special educators) and/or specialists from 
coimiunity^agencies (i.e. mental health clinics, diagnostic cienters, etc*)* 

3. Severe behavioral disorders - Children or youth with behavioral disorders 
who require assignment to a special class or special school. 

Results and Discussion 

A considerable amount of data relative to regular classroom teachers* perceptions 
of behavioral disorders in children and youth was conpiled* The researchers focused 
attention on several teacher characteristics including their race, sex, experience 
level and formal educational preparation. The race^ sex, achievement level and the 
grade level of the children and youth were also considered. Selected research findings 
are presented for consideration. 

1. The total mean percent of children and youth perceived by their teachers 

as exhibiting behavioral disorders was 20.4 with 12.6 percent placed in the 
mild category, 5,6 percent considered as having moderate disorders and 2.2 
percent with severe behavioral disorders. 

2. A gradual increase in the perceptions of behavioral disorders was noted 
between kindergarten (19*4%) and grade 5 (25.5%). A downward trend was 
evident between grade 6 (22.0%) and grade 12 (8.8%), with the exception 
of grade 9 (26.0%). 

3. Approximately two male students for every female student were perceived as 
exhibiting behavioral disorders. The female teachers generally perceived 
higher percents of both male (26*6%) and female (15*0%) students as exhibi- 
ting behavioral disorders than did male teachers (21.1% males and 11«B% 
females) . 

4. Approximately two black students for every white student were perceived as 
exhibiting behavioral disorders in kindergarten through grade 7* Differences 
between blacks and whites vrere minimal between grades 8 and 12. In general, 
white teachers perceived more black students as exhibiting behavioral dis- 
orders when contrasted with the perceptions of black teachers. 

5. when the teachers' educational backgrounds and years of teaching experience 
were considered as factors in teacher perception, virtually no association 
was noted. 

Conclusion 

When classroom teachers were given the opportunity to freely report their 
perceptions of the behavior of their students, a number of serious problem areas 
were highlighted^ The mean percent of 20.4 that was perceived by the participating 
teachers as exhibiting behavioral disorders is obviously cause for concern. Although 
12.2 percent of the children were assigned to the mild category, another 7.8 percent 
were perceived as exhibiting moderate or severe behavioral disorders. In view of the 



»«rvicti related definitions U3t5d in the present investigation, the need for specialized 
9«irviceB ah determined by the participating teachers is substantial. 

An awdreneas of hovf teachers perceive the behavior of their students is essential 
in determing the needs of both students and their teachers. Data of this nature is 
particularly relevant since teachers' qJ^ility to make accurate judgements regarding 
the behavior of their students has received some support in the research literature 
(Ullmann, 1^52, Nelson, 1971), However, the task of judging the appropriateness of 
human behavior is complicated by many factors. In the present investigation r the 
sex and race factors exerted an influence on how the teachers perceived their students* 

The need for more specially trained personnel in the area of behavioral disorders 
in evident • However, an equally important priority is the upgrading of the training 
of both inservice and preservice regular classroom teachers. Through additional 
training xind experiences in behavioral disorders, regular classroom teachers should be 
bettor prepared and more confident in their ability to assist that large number of 
children and youth who are perceived as having mild behavioral disorders. Additional 
training may also make it possible for teachers to more accurately judge the behavior 
of their students and make more appropriate referrals of children in need of special- 
ized services. 
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Ono of tho recent advents in teacher education is the development of competency 
ba.'^od traxnxncj pro^jrams. Rarely, if ever, has any movement swept through teacher 
education so rapidly or captured the attention of so many in such a short period of 
time (Houston & Howsam, 1972). Rosner and Kay (1973) have suggested that this rapid 
implementation of competency based teacher education programs is at variance with 
estimates which have been made concerning how much program development time and research 
nocd to be invested m order to implement a major test of the power of competency based 
tnachor education. 

Compotoncy based instruction rarely is considered without reference to some kind 
nf unit packaging (*Iowsam & Houston, 1972). These units of learning are frequently 
referred to as modules. The instructional itiodule is regarded by some authors (Cooper & 
Wobor, 197 3; Uowsam & Houston, 1972) as the very best heart of the competency based 
teacher education program. 

Tho present stijdy investigated the question as to whether a modularized form of 
instruction is as effective, in terns of student achievement, as more conventional 
instructional methods* An ancillary purpose of the investigation was to examine 
tho difforontial effects of modularized and traditional instructional methods on students' 
rating of a course* 

Specifically tho following null hypotheses were tested: 
HyiJC^thoais 1 : There is no significant difference between the achievement^ as measured 
by a pos^ttost, of students who receive traditional instruction and students who receive 
m«Hlularizod self-pacinq instruction. 

lly j ^)othosis 2 1 There is no significant difference between the achievement of students 
who receive traditional instruction and students who receive modularized self-pacing 
I nnt ruction when the students receiving modularized self-pacing instruction are allowed 
to rccyrlo througli the learning activities and posttest* 

Hy;K:> thesis 3 ; There is no significant differences in the course ratings performed by 
Htudnnts in a traditional class and the course ratings performed by students in a 
mcoduLarizod class. 

Corollary 3a ; There is no significant difference in the proportion of students 
in a traditional clans and the proportion of students in a modularized class who 
imlicatc that they learned more in the course than in most of the other courses 
thoy havn taken. 

Corollary 3b ? There is no significant difference in the proportion of students 
in a traditional class and the proportion of students in a modularized class who 
indicate that the course was better tailored to their individual needs than most 
of the other courses they have taken. 

Corollary 3c ; There is no significant difference in the proportion of students in 
a traditional class and the proportion of students in a modularized class \o 
indicate that tho information they learned in the class will assist them in being 
more effective teachers. 

Corollary 3d ; There is no significant difference in the proportion of students 
in a traditional class and the proportion of students in a modularized class who 
indicate that they would recommend that other students they know take the course. 
Corollary 3o ; There is no significant difference in the proportion of students in 
a traditional class and the proportion of students in a modularized class who in-- 
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dicato th<jy would rocoiwnend that the coturse continue to be taught in essentially 
the same matmcr* 

Procedures 

Tha study was conducted at the University of Florida during the 1974 spring quarter. 
I'hQ sample consisted of 32 xindergraduate students who enrolled in the course, Educational 
Aap^jcts of Behavioral Problems in Children* The subjects were randomly assigned to the 
two sections of this course* Three students, one in the control group and two in the 
experimental group, withdrew during the drop-add period* Statistical analysis was per- 
formed utilising the remaining 15 students in the control group and 14 students in the 
experimantal group. Subjects in both groups were given a pretest prior to the initiation 
of instruction. 

Students m the traditional instruction group used two books of readings, volumes 
one and two of Educational Aspects of Behavioral Problems in Children and Youth (Bui lock # 
l>yk<??i, & Kelly, 1974a, 1974b) • The structure of this class approximated that used in 
conventional university classes. This group met one night weekly for approximately four 
hours during the ll-wcek quarter. The primary instructional methods utilized were 
lectures, group discussions, and films. As in other conventional classes, the course 
timelines were established in advance by the instructor, and all students were expected 
to complete the assignments at the time specified. Regular reading assignments were 
made from the two assigned textbooks. Lectures and class discussions dealt primarily, 
but not exclusively with the material included in the textbooks. 

Students in the modularized instruction group did not attend conventional classes. 
A swxf -pacing instructional module (Bullock & Blackburn, 1974) rather than traditional 
locturcsi provided the vehicle for transmission of relevant information and knowledge. 
The instructor held short individual conferences weekly with each individual assigned 
to this group. Students in the experimental group used the same textbooks (Bullock, 
Dykes, Kelly^ 1974a, 1974b) as those used by students in the traditional class, with 
the exception of an instructional module which was used only by students in the modular- 
ised class. The instructional module consisted of 12 units of study each of which 
contained a comixjtency goal statement, the unit criterion, instructions for completing 
the unit, a list of readings to be consulted in the textbooks, a list of optional en- 
richment activities, and a self -administered unit postassessment. The students in this 
group were allowed to proceed at their own pace; the only requirement being that they 
take the j^ostassessment on or before the final examination date scheduled by the universiti 

Students in the control group were administered the postassessment during the 
regularly scheduled final examination period. Students in the experimental group could 
take the postassessment at any time after they had completed the required units included 
in the module. Students in the experimental group who desired to improve their grades 
were allowed to recycle through the learning activities and the postassossment. 

Students in both groups completed a course rating survey. The survey consisted of 
five pair comparison, forced-choice items. A value of one was assigned to each of the 
responses which were indicative of a positive attitude toward the course. Positive 
responses for the five items on the Course Rating Survey included: 

1. I have learned more in this course than in most of the other courses 
that I have taken. 

2. This course was better tailored to my individ^ial needs than most of 
the other courses that I have taken. 

3. The information learned in this course will assist me in being a more 
effective teacher. 

A. I would recommend that students I know take this course, 
s. I would recommend that it be taught in essentially the same manner in 
subsequent quarters. 
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Results 



Tha Htatistical te^^t of significance uaed to t^valuatc Hypothesis I and Hypothejixs 
> wan a t between experimental and control groupi> on pretest-posttest and pretest- 
recycle qaxn scores, respectively. The t test for independent observations was utilized 
as a statxjitical tost of the signxf icance* of the difference between mean course rating 
>^coreH for tht^ control and exi^erimental groups. The Fisher exact probability teat was 
©miiloyed to evaluate the five corollary hypotheses associated with Hypothesis 3» 

Table 1 



Mean Pretest^ Posttest, Recycle, and Gain Scores 
Rei>orted for Experimental and Control Groups 





Pretest 


Posttest 


Gain 


Recycle* 


Gain* 


Kxuor imontal ('.roup 
(n-l4) 


81.93 


123.43 


41.50 


125.43 


43.50 


Control Groui> (n=lS) 


78,53 


106.80 


28.27 


106.80 


28.27 



Difference 3,40 16.63^ 13.23^ 18.63^ 15.23^ 



cj,<.001 

•Tost test scoroH were used for those subjects in the experimental grouj> 
who did not recycle and for subjects in the control group. 



Tho experimental and control groups did not differ significantly on pretest scores. 
The difference between the two groups on posttest scores, unadjusted for pretest differ- 
ences, waR significant at the 0.1% level* When the posttest scores were adjusted for 
protest differences by calculation of pretest-posttest gain scores, the difference 
iHitwQon the two grovips was significant at the 2% level; therefore. Null Hypothesis 1 was 
rejocte^i. 

The difference between the experimental group's mean recycle posttest score and the 
control group's mean posttest score was significant at the 0,1% level. When the posttest 
and rocycU^ i>>sttest scores for the two groups were adjusted for pretest differences by 
calculation of gain scores, the difference between the two groups was significant at the 
1% lcv(U; therefore. Null Hypothesis 2 was rejected. 

The course rating scores for the control group ranged from zero to five, with a 
moan of J. 40* The course rating scores for the experimental group ranged from one to 
fivo, with a moan of 3.64. The difference between the moans for the two groups was 
significant at the 5^ level • Null hypothesis 3 was rejected. 

Corollary 3a, Corollary 3c, and Corollary 3d could not be rejected. Corollary 3b 
was rejected (p^-.OOl), and Corollary 3e was rejected (p<L.05) • 
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The results >t t*.t* trcs-^^^wt st^iy :rvi;cat^ t-nat fro5cr%-ir€ t^amers vr.c ar? taucrt 
h\ jfiLxialari^rc-d tvcl : a.'in j .r^trx^c t .or*al aet^ods achieve at a h::ch^r level tr.v 
Hotv:i::e teachers ^r;c ^re taught the sa^e subvert by trad; t:.cr.al net%c^;is. n: : tr.^t ^--.d;^? 
iht* t^aci ti>at studont^s m modularized courses my not prcvidj&d witr, tra^d:. t icn^l 
It^-ctur^s v-»i vOnvent i^^nal class s^^e tings* 

ir.e exi^or is>er.tal ?rOwp not only scored significantly hotter or. rcsttcs: srcr^s. 
i^rtnoHt-i'Osttest ^a;n scares, recycle scores, and pretestTecycle ca;n scores, ::jt h^sz^ 
::omi letcd thv^ ccur^c m a shorter period of t;ne. Subjects :n the ccntrrl crcu:: tcc< 
tho tc^t iurinq tne ele%*^nth week of the terrt, whertras the r^an njc^i:>^r cf weens r'^ruired 
for ciMnj Icti^'^n for tho exf>eri^ntal grrup was 5,26 ve^'^s. 

Tnc cxj-^r;siental crcup's rating of the course was significantly rore L<:s*t:.ve tr.an 
the course ratine; ix>rfoi-Taed by the control group. A significantly greater jrrcocrticn cf 
the *5iui>iOw^ts m the exr*er iiaental groi:^: indicated th-at they felt the ccurse vas t^trer 
laiir^red to tneir indi%'id'ual needs thar, ^st cf the other courses they had taken, 
rurthomcre, a significantly greater proportion of the subjects in the experimental 
xjroup inJiCiitod that they would reco^s^end that the course continue tc be tajrgnt in 
<^qst*nt lally tne 5^aj::ve rsanner* 

The t-resent mv^estigat ion has contributed data necessary fcr an initial evaluati cn 
K>f' ^r»c fern of nodularxzed instruction* The results cf this inwstication suggest that 
innovative mstru.-t icnal tsiethods can be developed wnich are suf-ericr m certain rescects 
to traditional instructional procedures. The results of this study if substantiated ty 
additional research wx>uld suggest that preservice education courses should x>e exar^r.ed 
to detcrnmo the feasibility of supplementing or partially supplanting traditional 
instructional nethods with sose fona of 3:>dulxrized self^pacinc instructi.cn. 
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Table 1 

Joint Methods Course Object ivos 



j^ntir^I SjH^cial education teachers should be able to organise, operate, and evaluate 
*»pocial proijrams for children exhibiting mild, moderate^ or severe behavioral 
and/or learning disabilities. 

^pec I f 1 c 

U Identify and Ui»e the services of agencies that provide rej;ources and other 
instruct lonai support services* 

Analyze complex learning tasks into component parts, arrange sequentially 
to maximise errorless learning* 
1. Writo instructional objectives that specify learning outcomes in terms of 
observable behaviors^ 

4. Read and interpret psychological and educational test reports on children. 

5. Conduct informal educational assessment of children. 

0* Use appropriate behavior modification techniques to strengthen academic 
behaviors and to weaken disruptive or competing behaviors. 

7. Organize the classroom environment and write educational programs for 

individuals and groups of children, specifying the educational structure, 
tasks, and rewards. 

D»-siqn, implement, and evaluate individualized remedial and/or developmental 
instructional programs in the basic tool subjects of reading ^ writing, and 

arithmetic. 



tour altornative information dissemination formats are available to facilitate 
-ir^^snon through each training module. Students can either receive the information 
by viowmq videotapes of the lectures, OR attending the lectures and participating in 
tr.e discussion, OS reading a prepared narrative and selected readings provided by the 
mo^iulo loader, OR a combination of all three of the above options as the student 
fceliovc*! best fits his needs. As a rule, students cannot proceed into the next module 
until criterion is met on the content portion of the preceding module. This rule was 
ati U*\i because each new module dependis on prerequisite skills from the previous module* 

Tho length of each module ranges from one day to two weeks. Module format varies 
frotn joint locture/discussion sessions to completely independent work in the case of 
the resources. Behavior Objectives, and Behavior Modification modules. Where joint 
lectures arc offered these are videotaped for later viewing. In addition, eight of 
t:;o siodulcs i^rovide written narratives or readings as an option or supplement to 
l-^wtures. Eight modules also incorporate a project or practicum activity. Student 
performance m each module is evaluated on a "no^fail*' basis. Students have the 
opixDrtunity to re-do tasks and examinations within each module until the established 
criterion is met» Students are allowed as much time as they need, within the semester # 
to ron^->^lete module tasks. 

lomts toward students' final grade arc assigned to each module on the basis of 
the amount of material and the tasks included in each. More demanding or time-con- 
sumir.i modules are allotted proportionately more points. 

Six modules offer objective pre- and posttests over module content. Students mav 
test /^ut of each of these modules by meeting criterion (90 percent) on the pretest. 
Stuil'^r.ts who do not elect to take the pretest, or take it and fail to meet criterion, 
mu^t attempt to pass the posttest. Two equivalent posttests are available, giving 
Htud'^nt ^ more than one opportunity to e- n the module points. If a student is unable 
to meet criterion on the second posttest, he is given tutoring by the module instructor 
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And ttistcd on those inoduU» areas with which he had difficulty. In this latter case, 
no module content i>oxnts are awardt»a to the stxident, but he is credited with having 
complPtod tho module. Ail modules mu&t be cocnpleted to earn credit for the course. 
Kv«n though ho may fail to earn any content points, the student still can earn project 
^xjinta for that particular nodule. 

Table 2 

Description of the Modules 

' ' ~ Criterion 

Motiulc Topic Class Session Narrative Testa (Pre- 

and Post) 







On(? individual session 


N/A 


N/A 


1 


Roaources 


Independent (no planned session) 


No 


No 


2 


Task Analysis 


One joint session 


Yes 


No 


J 


nchavioral 
Objectives 


Independent (no planned session) 


Yes 


Yes 


4 


Assessment 


Six 30int sessions (one individual 
session) 


Yes 


Yes 




Bchavxor 

Modi fx cat; on 


One joint pretest session. Two 
weeks to complete module in- 
dependently. Daily unit test 
session. 


Yes 


Yes 


It 


Learn xn%' 

Environment 


Three joint sessions. One indivi- 
dual session. 


Yes 


Yes 


7 


Mathematics 


Three joint sessions. One indivi- 
dual session. 


Yes 


Yes 


•J 


Language 


Three joint sessions. 


Yes 


No 




Reading 


Seven joint sessions. One indivi- 
dual session. 


Yes 


Yes 



Total * schedule joint class meetings 24 

Total » open dates for independent class 

meetings 12 

Total ^ of class days 36 



There arc two forms of classrooffi instructional sessions used in the JMC. These 
BeBsion?; arc (a) Individual meetings for each traditional certification area and (b) 
Joint mootings of all four certification I^^eas, Individual sessions are used to dis 
cuss issues that arc believed to be of interest or significance for particular 




damnification art?aH. Joint -sciif^ions mvolvt? all students from all four courses or 
curti f icai ion arcan min^txny under the leadorship of an individual who has demonstrated 
profcaaional oompotunci* in tho module* s topical area. 

In C4a**b where a ^nven module doos not apply to an individual course section 
reading and math for teachern of the Trainable Mentally Retarded), that section 
parauuti indepiMident work in lieu of i^rticxpation in tho 3oint module^ In addition, 
time and credit are allotted during the semester for independent modules covering 
contont uniquu to each course ejection (e.g», uae of prosthetic devices for the orthopedic 
rally and neuroloqically handicapp<»d cours<^ section). Opportunity for additional 
Htudent contact with individual instructors is provided through Individual course 
nection meefinqs, which tollow nvost Joint modules* 

In Jiddition to the four course instructors, three other faculty mombors from the 
Dapartment have ta>;en renponsibility for leading modules. One faculty member serves 
an JMC coordinator. Six graduate students from the field of Special Education are 
available as* proctor» to answer questions and give additional help when needed. The 
proctor*^ huli> strengthen the communication between the professor and students, and 
ar« also resi>onsiblu for grading module pre- and post* examinations and giving immediate 
ftiodback to HtudentB regarding their progress. Tho student/proctor ratio is 17 students 
to one proi:tor# 

Thi? firnt class session of the semester is an orientation meeting^ where students 
meet witli individual section instructors. The rationale, structure and operation of 
the course are explained, and materials describing the JMC, as well as materials for 
tlie firHt modulo, are distributed. 

Stn'eral days ixxforo tho beginning of a new module, materials pertinent to that 
module are aKsscmmated. Those include a Student Performance Sheet, in which specific 
moiiule objectives, learning activities, methods of evaluation, and point credits are 
doMcrikHid, and a modulo narrative or list of reading assignments* Students wishing to 
take the module pretos^t review these materials and take the pretest on the day scheduled 
(Pre* and posttest st>ssions are conducted several evenings a week). If the pretest is 
pasHod, tlu> student receives credit for the content portion of the module, and is re- 
quired only to complete the assigned project or task; he is excused from all Joint or 
I nd I V 1 dua I sessions. 

Should a student fail the protest or elect not to take it, he may acquire the 
modulo i^ontont by either attending tho joint lecture/discussion sessions, or by 
r»Mdinq tho module m^rrativo or by doing both. At the same tiirte, he very likely 
IS (:ompl«>tinq th'^ assigned project or task for that module. Following the joint 
qe^^siom;, ht> ncM»ts with his section instructor to ask questions and clarify points. 
The ntudent then takes the first posttest at the scheduled time» If he passes, he 
ri*ceives tull credit for the content portion of the module. Should he fail, he gets 
an imme<hate re: ort from tho proctors regarding the specific items he missed^ Further- 
more, the mc^duie instructor is present ac the posttest session to answer his questions^ 

Scv »ral days later, tho student takes the second posttest, following the same 
procedure a.^ for tho first posttest. If he meets criterion on this posttest he re- 
ceives partial i)oint credit. If he fails, he receives no content points, but must 
attend a tutorial session with the module instructor before he is credited with com- 
pletin^i that module, 

Whetl\cr he passes or fails any of the tests, the student also must satisfactorily 
complete tho modulo task before receiving credit for the module. The content and 
practioum components of all modules must be completed before a student is eligible 
to receive credit for the course. 

Evaluation 

At the end of each module, students are required to complete a 34-item rating 
Hcale bt^fore receiving credit for that modulo. Similarly, a course evaluation form 
mu^it be completed before a student can receive his final grade. Neither of these 
instrument i3 requests information that would identify the student in any way. The 
wording of specific questions and the type of responses required are varied to reduce 



xivaiuAtlon terms Jtrc hani(*4 in* I ji ; , stu3**rt ^^i .^it^T-* ir*^ r^^%^«^l 

of ihr total .'ouriic ror the .-j rini i'^"^ semester* T4t*t^i ' i * s.^t^ ^-r^c^rt 

ratm^H for h moUuIo* 

Table 3 

^K'cr a 11 Student Kvaluaticn N « 



c*( ) ur >i t> /tin 1 1 • r » t u li e 1' 1 



Agree 



Asnn;;nivl roadxmj*^ ap;>roi>r iate 
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4;* 



borinq 



Maturxtil priv'-tOiited was thorough 



3^^ 



4C 



Ins t r ur t o r * i > r*"* .no n t a t i on s 
ina(lc-[aatt*ly prp|Mrcd 

Instructors* prcsi-ntat ions failed 
to .Hl*^qaaioly cover naterial 

Ins tru^- tors prosonta tions 
Htimuiat inq 



Course prc«»^ntat ion format?? 
api>ropr lato 



IS 



Ttvim teac'hiri'j helpful 



Nuinbor of ]<n .* scs<^ion' 
nut f xr-it'^nt 



quality of )oint tensions 
helpful 



Number mdiViJaal session^i 



VU.i 1 1 ty f I Hii I V : dua 1 .hos b i ons 
helpful 



i M 



Data renortcd in each column arc p**rce'-- ises, 
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or.-5^>s t:; Questions Regardxn? Course Prac^dure^ 



^ r ' ^ r^nar --5 ». -'^^t^ idle*t'*-*3i^€*y spocif*^d ter::^r*a* 

m^-:a. **»/^/.tri r^^elpec fcc^ attention on 
rr.t«:.i, 5<^^.i :':v^?r'xi *n each nxxiule 
:r - j f . . • 

i-r; ' * »-*^;.*^-'c^ : r' rirfl.les appropriate 

».,ry . -r^ i^zz-T-^z .ir'>^ ^r-^-i; instr^ctcrs destroyed 

::^;rt xr^^-towi., ;r:.r ocular approach snould 

ftf^t^t i^A- -a i i T i • •*.<ix': year 
^«irt.*r:»i» :,4,t**«^ tai^nt s^p^^^^^^y "'"^^ y^f^ur H 



er|c 3 J 



:;vtTdi; Module Ratings 




t^:*."^' ^ 4 , of tne JMC was ganer&ily ?os*t;.ve. Specif fe^^^nei ^.t^t^ 
^, - ^. , ^- r - : r*^f^>rr^d xncludc^d course consent dr*c m^i^er:.5tls * rs^atL^nCT: , r»eKi>'jr^ 



;ar.-;.: at.. . ^.t'odent p<irf onuance sheets, th^ v&r:.ety t^l^risi^^^ 



;^;rcar.itv tx) test out Of a xncxiule* ar*£ e^^osurt^ t.t :^-.:5er tj::: 



. \3. tn*^ course that were reXa^tively unpop-^ilii^r wer^; tJtit sajtr-.jrr. 

:f ;r^.v.dual contact wxch instructors, q'a2t::.ry cf _n:c^^-_:x*^ i^^s^^Tr.:^ 
V . » • ^-'^ -^sic^ sessions. The ma:}ora.t:y of stua^ii^ts f^lt t.r*t irrsm 

.^a':. - t r cacn .Tvxiule revealed that the Assessnient mod^ule i^-jle t^r^t r^r>rr 
*'*r»i; .u*r:^i-...r- >^cvi. f . -^t: ;.on proved the least populiir. (?ir ej^r^er*^;. vert^zn irf 
- u: .a-- ^is ,;:ot tested dur;.ng the sejtiester- It :.t:vc:\^c s ,crT_5 ^ 

m^r i ^-1^;::^-,^ t^ne jind e:f:.rt than the other itK>du;es» '^^ Student r^r^ng? aericrx^..^. : ..^c 

r- vilviat.on of CBI xn teach^^r traman? niust occur rn- ju^s'^^z^: 

.- ,.1/ - . * r . ?;:! ;=nwres, Ce^elka & Se^5cn, nc¥*ever , s^urr •rrir-'Lt.rz f:^_r^ 

— iw^**. 5<..ll ma-.nter,arice and use is d:i.£f;cu:.t ^t otteu^n- i^r. t-t^rra.-*-.* -5 
i*;:ri* 4 i-? > . r ij:^**^. aetnod cf evaluating conn^ctence ie terssj: t^f r^uoiirt tc-urrrti^ 

^ " ' .r-*- T'^.s ::\ctnod, applied to the J14C, xndicatec tr»at stuierci? t^c «to%?ifC 
^s-iir t^.^^ iK.ll-N 'laaqr.t. For the Spring 1974 se^^e^ter, xsi^ d^i^tr^uc^^n, c^f ^xsxtssi 

- ^^-.wi. A',-;; > B's; 1 1 E (Failxnq); and 3 mc-omf letei . jriit irtua*;:tt ♦vt.T-- 

Discussion and Conclusions 

\:-:.v : /o^rs :t operation, the J>»C has undergone a nunoer rf cr*i:T:3t-: Z:_i:f 
j^rv-, no^.^n n.-e ^linmation of les$ essenrial nodules, idt ref,.rt«i*errt c^ c^- 

. -m.nr^.e^. Scv>*rtheless, problems continue t^o appaejr. Ir tnt f^rjt t^c% 
<*rr' . .a.: in the course tends toward cn^ervhelmmc , •*^r>urt t-t ^7:1* ^i^f 

r^^ttti Jt:* t^'^ ^.st i.i..ked feature of the course* Several students T^^n^^ zi^z t^ 
^-ig^^'* r*»<; *^rq^ rrcrs ^>rk during the seisester than all ot.ner cours-es cossr^rifct- InriLnir^ 

r---:. ^*>re ^..-n.^arly affected; testing* ret^esting, nK:,r..^:r-.n; rtuc^ert :rrrr-»i£Ji 
'#ii«; z^^^r^, XTJ^ ^valuatinq tasks have posec significant, tiTne*^conK-asu.TiC . ^isi^t^s ir ir-^ 

^t.dr».-:*: r-^n^a^t with their individual s^ec^ion j^rcf c;s^t:r t*^:.^ _t^iiXa£t:^-:^t . 

4^ % .n,^.-. .t^-.L:.} , ^t..-fcd^»nti nave expressed feelings of alien6;.t.^ar. vi rt-rt^'^-.n; 
/.uricn^. Mi.-rk^-*'! . A ^ood jx>rtion of insrruc^ional tu^e ir ^nd;v^ou^;. taef-::.rr?5 i^s:;^ 
:wi«*n ip**?^- '^xp :a-~.n-T /-:;nt rnodule content arid assignJ^ien^s v-^r. propi^r*_ c^^t*.. ' ^^-i.? 
* ivi..,i. ..t f-r^r i.^--s^;on and applicati^u of Joint mocule nror.rent tc s:^r.-f,i 

i 
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A furtMcr redact lun i;\ the number cf Joint noduies has bi;sen proposed, which 
would rosalt ;n a proiK>rt innate increase in individual sesaSions* This revision would 
havo the dual effov^t of reducin^j the overall work load and increasing the amount of 
Htudont/ irustra;*t(ir r:orita-*t, W:ach Joint modules would be elxninated has yet to be 
aiatfrmim^d, but it i^ Likely that the selection will be fron ai!K>ng those not applicable 
to ail cortit ivat ion art-as (e.g., Matiieraatics) . Narratives and other materials for 
tnu3o motiulca still could be uBed by individual professors* 

Thirdi litudents have expressed moderate dissatisfaction with Joint lecture/dis-- 
cushion HosHi nis* Further refinement of n\odule narratives should obviate the need for 
lecturo,H cntirt^ly. As an alternative strategy, module leaders can lead discussion 
gruupH, nr davoloi> simulations, denonstrations, etc, which illustrate the application 
of modulo jonte!;t at;d conceits* A fundamental characteristic of CBI is the provision 
of a*l\^r?u*to locirninq activities (Nagel & Richman, 1972), The provision of well-* 
dtwt^IopoU muduic narratives and clearly specified ob3ectives would permt instructors 
to exi^lore vam^uH ieirnin^] alternatives m greater depth. 

Ft^urthi altt;ou<iJk students are reasonably free to schedule their efforts throughout 
th*> M.-ini!st<>r, still tijey have been expected to complete the course m four KK^nths, and 
muML t ^ke tostH over modulo content at scheduled tiines^ This is in opposition to 
mother ch \ra. ter Kst 1 c .^f CBI : the criterion level for achievement is held constant, 
but studcr.ts ruiy ^'oni{>lote modules at their own pace, (Nagel & Richman, 1972) • It is 
anticipated that ultimately, all Joint modules will be ronspletely independent and self- 
contaiTiod. In this event, '*n\ethods" content could be distributed throughout a student's 
trainiiuj proqran rathor than lumped into a single semester. During the Spring, 1974 
HPtnorter, an oxi>erimental , self-contained version of the Behavior Modification module 
was tc.^t'.^d (.Moyor, 1974) , This module was severely criticized by students; however, it 
wa»4 aot entirely solr-p.Ked, m that students had only twx> weeks to complete the module, 
and it was s.'heduled at the same time as mid-tem exams, which added to student *s 
jrossaros, Nevf^r thelcss , the content of this »i*odule was perceived as useful by the 
majority of r^tudents. 

Finally, the determination of competencies included m the JiMC has been made by the 
instructors, Wr\ilo tru:^ netnod offers advantages, it is less valid than more empirical 

roaeh.^ : isht^res, i>>.p^:ka, & Nelson, 1973), The Department has recruited a Field 
Aiivi'.orv Jonunittee, or.e *^.f the functions of which might be to generate and/or review 
'nr4.e*,en.y atomc:,t.^ . Tcriodic review xnd revision of training program competencies 
IN a VI*, w ot^ni ".jn^'nt .;b:, lest tne program lose it's accountability to the educational 
!->yr-;tnm that ;n • r^«» cc:;<;unor of it*s products. 

And, if any ^^mcle feature has characterized ti;e JMC over the past four years^ it 

cnangf". Th«^ most rertam i^rediction that can be made regarding it*s future is that 
it Will continue to evolve. Hopefully, with this evolution will come increasing 
nop>\ru I a*- ^^n relevance, and, most important of a]l, nore cor4>etent special education 
teachern. 
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MuUx'-MeUia Utilization in Teach*^r Training in Special Education 



by 

M. Kay Dykes 
Department of Special Education 
University of Florida 
GainoB villa, Florida 



Thf uut-ial vHurvey or introductory course in special education presents numerous 
\:hal U^uxjv*^ tho in>st ruv'tor » In addition to basic facts and trends for each type of 
h4ndioai>P«^'^i population, the instructor must work to effect the development of, or change 
students' r^ittitudo*; j^o that an optimal professional motivation and personal comfort 
level with har.di capped persons is nurtured. Using traditional methods, it is difficult 
to ."\ccomi>iinh those complex cognitive and affective goals within a quarter or seim erj 
how^ivor, multi-media presentations have been found to be efficient and effective t.ols 
in facilitatxnq the qain of such goals, 

rr>i?par It lori 

The multi-modia i^resentat ions demonstrated at TECBD were designed to meet the goals 
>statod altx>vc. Initially, slides were collected from various programs for handicapped 
chii^iren. whon uosniblo, jslides were used from classrooms, institutions, etc. where 
pictun^ roloaso forms had been signed by the child's parent or guardian* An effort was 
made to oxcludo pictures of any child, facility, or program who/which might have objections 
or p^Ucios against beinq included. Duo to the large number of slides required, the 
diverse Bourcos^ and date of some slides, it was impossible to be certain that there 
was clearanro for inclusion of each slide; therefore, no child, facility, or program is 
identified in the i>roscntat ions. An effort was made to represent all children, facilities 
and proiiromn as jH^tential samples of populations and not to single them out as positive 
or neqative examples* rimce four brief presentations were desired, slides were sorted 
by ;-ontent m^o intellectually handicapping conditions, physically handicapping conditions, 
sonHory h.ir*dicai»s , and learning/behavior problems. After representative slides were 
complete for an area they wore story-boarded and a dialogue was written. In these 
l>n mentations the narrative and the slides are not pegged, rather the pictures are used 
to carry out the f eelxnq^-tones of the narrative. In order to use a tri-screen format, 
tho r^Udes were ordered, interspersed with color plates for relief, and placed in ap- 
propruito '-arrousels — left, mid-left, mid-right, or right, A central dissolve unit 
war. uwed; therefore, four projectors were required even though only three images were 
desired, 

PrcparatKm of th*' tape was the next step. An 8-track unit was used since 3 tracks 
wero requjreti — voice, music, and impulse* A dig-a-cue was used to record an impulse 
track, thereby removii*q required manual control of the projectors. The second tape 
traek waj* u;»od to reco: i the narrative. It was recorded so as to syncronize with the 
impulses. Lastly, previously selected background music was recorded on another channel 
of the tape, 

Uros 

The four multi-media presentations are available for use in all classes in special 
education and have been used as special presentations in various classes in related 
areas of education, health and recreation, allied health, psychology, and architecture* 
When a prosrntation is made as an overview the material is used in its entirety. 
Usually a question and answer session follows, and when time permits, the presentation 
is repeated • 

When Ui,iod in the introduction to special education class, the procedure described 
above is used initially. Since a large volume of information is presented, some groups 
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hav0 ruqaoiitod that thoy nee the entire - rtisentation three times* When the instructor 
feolH tht^ stvidontji havt:* a ^rasp of th^^ imtorxals, the volume is turned off and the details 
are dimrusse^i. Ah tno »}roui> watches thu slides again, the instructor is free to stop 
the 'wroiiunt it ion, wh<>n ii>vi>nrod, to call attention to specific components* In tliis way 
th« j>rosentatinn oan bo used to meet specific goa's of the instructor in addition to 
the m«>ro tjlobal gru^ln pri^viously discussed* 

Major rroblt >nv^ 

The usvTuf multi'-media i^resentat ions has been successful in helx^ing to develop and/ 
at .'luinqc attitudes «3nd impart informition to various students and community groups; 
h'>wnv«*r, the follnwin^} problonts have lessened the effectiveness of the presentations 
U iUiv/e Lnqht pieces (^f electronic equipment are required, it is a frequent 

; r^bl -m that one piece is broken or has been borrowed, etc, thus rendering 

the entire presentation inoperable. 
J* Tho .Hjuiimont bulky and the presentations require certain conditions for 

rie^^entat ion (e*^., large screen, proper distance and angle, etc#) which 

almiv.t i^rohibit usmq them with community groups, etc» who cannot meet in 

an area dosiined for multi-media presentations » 
^• Tho cotit and need for professional services is high. In order to get high 

quality visual and audio components many specialists are involved^ 
4* r>c>ni^ studont^i have complained of stimulus overload. They have difficulty 

with ^selectively attending even after being instructed to look and listen 

for qoneral toelmir* and information the first and possibly the second time 

the i„>r esontat ion is nude. 

;;t^itaqe jpaci^ is of essence • If the carrousels are left out there is a 
hiqh rhance that environmental and/or human interference will impede the 
potential pulity of the x^i'^^sentation. 
».^. Mmy hour<? worn required to identify appropriate background music. The 
mus is" nunt be appeal mq and appropriate in conveyed mood and beat, yet 
noi aistractmq from (e.g., popular melody) or competitive with the 
i\Ar rat ive, 

>r iinqL. by tht^ following artists have been used successfully with special 
ivl\i.:ation multi -media programs developed at the University of Florida: 

K Herbie Mann 
J, Ian Anderson 

3. Paul Maunat 

4. Burt Bacarach 

5. Henry Mancini 

6. For ran te and Teicher 

Sound tracks; frr>n the various James Bond films have been useful also. 
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Divorced Mothers and Thexr Children? Basic Concerns 



by 



Patricia Prewitt 
Department of Speciitl Education 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 



The purpose of this research was to determine the basic concerns of divorced 
mothers and their children. Approximately 14,500,000 American children under 18 are 
living in one-parent homos; the great majority of these children are being reared by 
divorced mothers. There is a total absence of research on this type of family unit. 
Research on divorce itself has traditionally been directed toward (a) discovering the 
causes of divorce, (b) discovering effective means of prevention of divorce, (c) dis- 
covering effects of absence of the father upon the socialization of children, or (d) 
criais intervention at the time of the divorce. There is no body of research which 
deals with the one-parent family as a natural group and which seeks to understand which 
of the variables pertinent to smooth and healthy functioning of intact families also 
apply to one-parent families. 

A sample of 20 mothers with one or more children between the ages of 6 and IB was 
drawn from the files of the Travis County, Texas, Domestic Relations Office, and randomly, 
from a list of members and former members of the Travis County, Texas, Chapter of Parents 
without Partners, Five separate structured interview schedules were prepared, field 
tested, and revised by the author for use in interviewing the 55 subjects (20 mothers, 
35 children). Six major categories of interest were defined for mothers and six for 
children. Vovx categories were identical for both groups j School, Church and Community, 
Peers, and Self. For mothers only. Home Management and Children were areas of interest. 
Children only were asked about Attitude Toward Father and Attitude Toward ttother. 

Category I - School . Both mothers and children saw the schools in a predominately 
positivenright; 55% of mothers saw a change in attitude of school staff which they 
described as supportive, while 86% of the children said that they were treated "the same 
AS children whose parents were married." 

Category II - Church and Community . Exactly half of the mothers said that they felt 
accepted at church; 90% of the sample were active members of a church. Ninety-one percent 
of children said they were "treated no differently" at Sunday School. 

Most frequently suggested targets for legislation (by mothers only) were greater 
ease in obtaining credit, improvement in tax laws, enforcement of child support payments, 
Onn hundred percent of mothers recommended that mental health services be made available 
to divorcing or divorced families. In 70% of the families, one or more members had had 
counseling. Of these, 79% of mothers were satisfied with services; 21% were critical. 

Category III - Peers . For mothers, the study examined "Neighborhood" and "Social 
Life," Eighty percent of mothers felt accepted in the neighborhood. Fifty percent stated 
that thoir so^ A life included only other single parents; 15% saw more of married couples; 
15% saw an equal amount of both groups. Children responded to questions about their peers' 
attitude in terms of whether or not the parents' divorce was discussed. Sixty-six per- 
cent said "no" and 34% "yes." 

Results arc reported separately for mothers and children for Categories IV, V, and 
VI. For mothers only, they were as follows: 

Category IV - Self . Voxk, Social Life, Attitude Toward Divorce, and Attitude Toward 
Extra Responsibilities were the aspects of self chosen for investigation. Results were 
complex and can only be touched upon here. Work— though satisfied with jobs, 70% favored 
vocational counseling. So* i l Life— the trend was to mix with other singles only; 20% 
has no social life in a •% C sense. Eighty-five percent said their Attitude Toward 
Divorce shifted from negat. ~ to positive after their own divorce. Eighty percent said 
they date; 45% aaid their children favored their re-marriage. Seventy-five percent said 
they felt some resentment of Extra Responsit>ilities . 
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Category V - Hcxno Management . Sixty percent reported little change in household 
routine pr division of laborj 40% said children did more. Forty percent had trouble with 
credit! 40% said they wore "good managers?" 34% favored financial counseling for 
recently divorced mothers. 

Category VI - Children . Eighty-five percent saw advantages for their children in 
tormn of understanding of life and people as a result of the divorce? 75% would have 
predicted unsatisfactory emotional development for their children had they remained 
married. Sixty-four percent of mothers of daughters and 70% of mothers of sons sa^ 
no problem with the child's sex-role identification. 

Results for children for the first three categories did not show age differences. 
The only clear-cut age difference which emerged for the latter three categories was for 
Group B (b, 7, 8, 9). This group expressed a great sense of loss and was clearly more 
affected than the older children. 

A modal for normal functioning of single parent families headed by divorced mothers 
was iireaented to be used as a diagnostic tool and as a teaching device. 
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specific Learning Disability? 



by 

Loyd S, Wright 
Associate Professor 
Southwest Texas State University 
San Marcos, Texas 

John Elkins 
Associate Professor 
University of Queenland 
St. Lucia, Australia 

Mary Meredith 
Director of Adaptive Education 
Tucson Public Schools 
Tucson, Arizona 



Nurocrour, states have or will soon have mandatory legislation requiring that 
school districts provide special educational services to children with specific 
learning disabilities. Unfortunately, most school personnel are uncertain as to how 
a child with a specific learning disability differs from one with other learning 
problems. If this confusion is to be reduced, the issue of differentiating these 
two jxjpulations must receive considerable attention. 

The purpose of this study was to compare the behavioral characteristics of 
children from these two populations as perceived by their regular classroom teacher. 
Specifically, this study attempted to (a) conpare mean teacher's ratings on each 
behavioral characteristic for children in these target populations? {b) determine 
the factorial structure of teacher ratings of problem behavior of these children; 
and (c) convarc the mean factor scores for children with different types of learning 
disabilities and learning problems. 

Method 

Subjects 

Subjects wore 534 children, 383 boys and 151 girls enrolled in a remediation 
proqnim involvinq regular class placement plus individual or small group treatment 
by learning disability (L.D.) resource room teachers. Chronological ages ranged from 
6-4 to 14-0 with a mean of 9.34 {SI>- 1.99). 

rroccdure 

Twenty-seven L.D. resource room teachers serving 28 schools in an urban school 
district in Arizona were asked to identify (a) those children they worked with who 
had been diagnosed as having learning disabilities due to "specific central inform- 
ation processing dysfunction," and (b) those children they worked with who had 
learning problems, but did not, in their opinion, have learning disabilities. If the 
child was diagnosed as a learning disability, the L.D. teachers were asked to indicate 
the types of specific deficits the child manifested, i.e., visual-motor deficits 

(11-116), auditory-vocal deficits (N-107) , or a combination of both (N»121) . If the 
child was referred as a learning problem, the resource teachers were asked to indicate 
the primary cause of the problem as they perceived it, i.e., intellectual retardation 

(N»8e) , emotional disturbance (N=59) , environmental disadvantage (N=16) , or motiva- 
tion (N-29). 
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The rci^uiar classrooca teacr.erv, w:.tr.out "^ncwl^dg^ : whether th«^ children had 
be^n r€f«rr0<i as learr.ir.<; problcrisi learn;n^ dtsahilxti^^s, were then askel zz- 
rate the children ;n ^h^iir r^--.ert : vv* rlass*?5 cr. t^e tr^fclcr' Sehavtor ChecKlxst 
iguay 4 rcterson* 1K">* T**iC hundred and eighty sev^n regular rlassrocc teacr.ers 
provxdnfd the ratings used m th*s study. 

Statistical Analysis 

One way analysis of variance were used to coo^are the S5 indi%*idual -.tersi ratines 
an the Irobieca &ehavicr Checklist for the ccrimed learn:nc -rcfcler grc^>:5:' K^l??:- 
and the ccisiDined leaminq disability croun Ss=^344?. 

Intarcorrelaticns of the itens cn the cnerkli3t ver^ sutrected tc a factcr 
analyiiis CJuffsym's is^age analysis as zzoqx±:^:^i in tne SrSS ^>5ckace N*ie 4 

Hull, 19*^3). Invige analysis is th^> ^.roferred pro<:ed;-re for factcr analysis of test 
items Hincc only the ccn^on %'ariance is analysed .Veldnan, 1?€"? c* 2195. A \-ari- 
max rotation of the factors with eigen values greater than unity was then perfcnsed. 
Howtiver, only the first four factors had loadings greater than on iscre t±.an thr3re 
item-H* These four factcrs together acco*-r.tec fcr cf the cocrscn variance* 

Modified factor sc-res w^re cor^^uted by using equal v^ightings for eauh tn.€ 
item.^ which loaded significantly on a factor. The factor scores for th^e seven groucs 
were analyzed by one-way analyses of variance* v^here significant F values were found, 
a multiple range test <Student-Newr*an-Keuls) was used tc detemme which grout r#eans 
differed significantly. 

Results 

One way analysis cf variance fcr each cf the 55 iter.s rc»paring th.e teacher's 
ratings of the cocifcinei grcuj. witn the conbmed learning crobler: crcuc revealed 

that children m cne learning crctler ;rcup were rated tc have significantly greater 
problems than the grouj^ related tc dislike fcr school, fighting, terser ta.ntrur^ 

and truancy from sch*ool, and ^-ere perceived tc oe significantly s^re disrurtive, 
boisterous, jealous ever attention paid t-- ethers, hv-persensi tive , lary srh>rl 
taski^, irr^fsjonsiblc , discbeiient. d^e-pressed, uncooper^t I'/e m ^r^ur situaticr.s, 
distract ible, destructive jf property/ negative and ner\*cus ;r *:5^ . Tn*r cnly iter 
on which tno learning disability grcup was rated tc be significantly higher tnan tne 
l<>arninq , roblom group was "clunismess , aw^kvarcness . poor r/uscular cccrdmaticn* 

Factor 1, which accounted fcr 34% cf the cocsricn variar.ce^ was rotxr^-^-sec of If 
itoras; II) bizarre behavior, 12' restlessness* : 10 attention seeking ber^vicr. 5 
<Usr4-^tiveness, (11) bcisterousness, (1*^) ;ealcusy ever attention paid to another 
child, {2S} fighting, il"^) terper tantrur,5# O^) disobedience/ ;4C) uncooperative 
in qr^up <>ituations, (44) hyperacti\»e, Uc) iestructiveness of property, iu"' neca- 
tivif*©, (48) inpertmence , \S1) profane language, and o3) hct-tes=pered, easily 
aroused to anger. 

Factor 2t which accounted for 14% of the ccs^r^n variance, was cor^csed cf 
Sevan itenis: ilH) preoccupied, m a world cf his cwr., (2^) short attention span, 
{22) inattentive to what others say. III) laziness m school, -33^ irrespcnsifcle, 
(34) excessive daydreanmg, (45) distractibility . 

Factor 3, which accounted for ten percent cf the ccn-x:n variance, war cortpcsed 
of six Items: {€) self *ccnscicusness, [y) feelings cf infericrity, !14: sh;-nes5^, 
{21) lack of self-confidence, (23; easily flustered und confused, (3C: n.-p-ersensi- 
tivity . 

Factor 4, which accounted for 14 percent of tr.e cccr^cn variance, va^ ccrp^^^ec 
of eight itersts: (5^ ck>esn"t know hew tr have fur., fixed expression, 1= 3tr:.a: 

withdrawal, (28) secret iveness, chr-n: - «ainess, alocrnes^, 4^ 5- -o;?-- 

nmMBf and ;50) drowsiness. 
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Ti» :Lnt:#r«5rreIat :;cKr. rf t.^^gf'-r s r^t^^c^ zr'ic:^^ ficnc-rs ^ijsdj^r sccse 
r«5J*ci:* to t^ijDSie prev^^r-jisl^ r«5C-rt*t 2^ ft;^ ?^t^ricn 1 94"* . Factor : 
1$ lt«M u .'fW* " vttr. r^t^TZC:z^ s Zzz- tti^^& 'ZZi^s^zzj^ZzT^z ^--rrr^rssi-^ 
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factors Factor II had four t terns in common with their inadequacvimmaturity ditnen- 
nt'^nt Factors III and IV in combination had ten items in common with their Personality 
Profcl^!^ (Ntjurotic-OiHturbod) Factor. 

Th«^ coB^iarison of the three typ«*B of L.D. children and the four types of learn- 
ing ; r^blem children revealed that mOHt of the differences found between L.D* and 
t,p/ children could be attributed to the L*P^ - emotionally disturbed children* Ttus 
gruujp of children differed most markedly from the other groups on Factor 1? however, 
th«y also differed significantly from the L»D. visual-motor deficit group and the L»D* 
c^-sfflbmed deficit group on Factor II. Factors IH and IV, which correspond consider- 
ably with ^>uay and Peterson* s Personality Problem (Neurotic Disturbed) dimension, did 
m^t 4if forentiato among the groups as they might be expected. One wt^y analyses of 
variance indicated that the only items from Factors 111 and IV which significantly 
differentiated between L.D. and L.P. children were depression and hypersensitivity* 

The conception that learning disability children would be more hyperactive, 
have a shorter attention span, or be more distract ible than non-learning disability 
children with learning problems was not confirmed. This may reflect confusion on 
the part of learning disability teachers as to what constitutes a learning dis- 
ability, or It may be that learning disability children simply do not differ frc«n 
non^L.O. children with learning problems on these characteristics* 

It should be noted that the Behavior Problem Checklist was constructed from a 
list of symptom obtained from case histories of children with emotional problems. 
This may account for why the Behavior Problem Checklist appears to identify the 
childreii with emotional-behavioral problems more efficiently than it identifies 
children witn learning disabilities^ It may be appropriate to construct a checklist 
from^ a list of symptoms obtained from case histories of children with learning dis- 
abilities and use it in turn to determine if observable classroom behaviors other 
than "clumsiness** can be identified as being characteristic of L.D. children. 

Nevertheless, this investigation provides evidence to suggest that L.P. children 
ar<* |*er::eived by the regular classroom teacher to differ significantly from L.D. 
children on at least two dimensions. 
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The Effects of Delaying Conf>equ4>r4ces on the Learning 
of Emotionally Disturbed Children 

by 

M* Winston Egan 
DcpartTH^nt of Special Education 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 



Tho major purpose of this investigation was to assess the impact of three con- 
ditionn of delayed consequence as they interacted with two types of feedback on the 
learning ^^f emotionally disturbed children* The three conditions of delay studied 
wore (a) delays nf 10"-45", (b) 15\ and (c) 3-hours, The three delay conditions 
werti oxaminud u^der two types of feedback consequence. The six conditions v;ere 
applied during a two week period of tiine* 

Tho two typos of feedback consequence studied were (a) discriminative cue 
sheetB attendant at consequation, and (b) discriniinative cue sheets absent at 
consequation* The discriminative learning task consisted of 48 unique geometric 
figures which wore randomly grouped into 24 i>aars* Six sets of four pairs each 
wore randomly assigned to each child participating in the investigation for each 
of the six conditions* Each discriminative cue sheet contained two geometric 
figures, tho positions of which were randomly assigned. The child's task consisted 
of learning which of the two geometric figures was correct on each discriminative 
cue sheet . 

The influence of the six conditions of the learning of emotionally disturbed 
children was studied as it effected the (a) log rates of correct responding, (b) 
tho number of correct responses, (c) response tinves, and (d) celeration ratios. 
Statistical analysis of the aforementioned dependent variables defoonstrated that 
the presentation of tho discriminative cue sheets at consequation did appear to 
enhance the number of correct responses, and conceivably the log rates of correct 
responding. Delaying the presentation of the consequence feedback 15 • or 3-hours 
did not effect the learning of the emotionally disturbed children participating in 
this study. However, some of the significant second order interactions containing 
the delay term of the statistical model indicated that there may be some subtle 
distinguishing effects exerted by various combinations of delay and feedback con- 
sequence. These combinations may accelerate the log rates of responding or heighten 
the number of correct responses realized. With respect to response times, neither 
the feedback consequence nor the delay conditions effected the time required to 
res{X)nd tn the sets of discriminative cue sheets ♦ 

The effects as measured by the celeration ratios indicated that neither feed- 
back consequence nor the three conditions of delay had any perceptible influence 
on tho rates of loarning. Furthennore, no single combinations of feedback con-* 
sequence and delays emerged which influenced the rates of correct responding. 

Several inf)lications emanate from this research which deal with response 
measurement and reward systems. Related studies (Brown, 1973; Sluyter & Hawkins, 
197l| Schwartz & Hawkins, 1970) have provided evidence suggesting that the presence 
of certain learner produced cues, after extended periods of delay, rivaled or 
equaled the gains of learning produced under conditions of immediate reward and 
feedback. This investigation affirms the concept that regardless of the delay 
involved between task comi>letion and task feedback with reward, learning is en^ 
hanced when the product of the learner is returned for personal examination at the 
time of consequation. 

In ^rder to encourage initial responding to a prescribed task, it is often 
desirable to arrange a contingency system which is designed to provide continuous 
and immediate consequences. Although immediate reinforcement is sometimes n^^cessary, 
teachers should be alert for behavioral incl^vitors which suggest that a learner it 
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ready for a reward system which is not only luss demanding of the teacher, but one 
which iftore nearly approximateii the contingency schedules existing in most educational 
settmn^K 

Furthormore, the ro^ult^ of this investigation connote that the learning of the 
omot tonally disturbed children was not significantly effected by any of the delay 
conditions* It ax:>pears then that some enotionally disturbed children learn as 
efficiently under delayed conditions of reward and feedback as under immediate feed- 
back reward conditions. In conclusion, the results of the present investigation 
reaffirm the notion that each child is unique and will respond differently to the 
demands of any response measurement and reward system. 
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The Effects of Teachers* Styles on Cr.ild »«."iAv;-r 



by 

H. Lynda, U Jcch 
Memphis State l'n;\*«r£;ty 
Memph 15, nn«sse€ 

Tho title of this paper is somevhat misleasSinc in that .t i-reijites a ^r.«ri; 
roUtioniilup botvoon toaching style and child behavicr • :s n»t t*»& 

Th*»r0foro, a titlo with noic specificity is: "The efferts cf i.r«r: ;ncl;.r^rt 
teaching stylos on solcctod cognitive and affecti\'e dir^e-.sit- s tf ;-":*m.*-i; it« sr--cc> 
aqod children functioning on high and low levels of soci a d«-i^lct:m,*r-t 

Before reporting this current research, it is apjr=5:ri&t« tc t4.<-« i st*^ 
timo And aeloGtively sunmarize a previous res^&arch effcrt. Ir. IH?, a icctcral iis- 
aertation (Rich, 1969) was approved which was a process type ^-.vtrstiyaiL c-.. i-salinc rfitr. 
tho soclal-eiTKJtional climate in a class of disturbed chil^c-n. yr-mry inc^ zi ztm 

investigation was on interaction patterns, their frequenc; i.r> r^iliv... r*t*^-* 
among the children and thoir teachers. The resfetrch & z^i^ ir. fa.*r:r c: ^-d^rert 
nondiroctivo teaching styles and a great percentage cf r. >-pct--,-«*.*« ;r'^iir*ed si^T^^fi- 
cant difforoncos in favor of such teaching styles, as t^ppass-d tt zta 3icr% i-r«rci: 
controlling teaching stylos. In the final analysis there wfers rtla.tiv^ly fev sicnificar-t 
diffortancos between the two teaching styles. 

A ix)st hoc analysis of the data was completes te i&terniro* *r^at r^j^-sr-s. if a,.--; , 
«xisted in tho data. Tho post hoc e-^alysis was reve&linc: tnerc »*ai & ?Attem t-nac .n^d 
not boon predicted nor accounted fox xn the hypoth^sses cr in tn.* rfes-e-Axe-*^ d'Ssign. :r. 
QflBonce the pattern revealed behavioral differences betr^eer ^.ir-Trc-^-s tisz^^^i 
children and teaching style. Half of the children m ^'i^ ttt^l s-sat^l- ^z--^ tlassifi-sc 
aa active, aggressive, conduct problems? the reirtamder v^rrt clissif.ti i-s c^ss:;.v*. .itn- 
drawn, and immature. 

A comparison of the performance of these twc sui^s^-^ps »«t-* t^::^-:'. a.-id incirert 
teaching stylos revealed significant differences. Th€ a.mve s ^crt'^ djeascnatrated 
mon-» nurturance and task orientation, and less doir«nirre .-.Etr^rt*-d r/ ir.dir^rt 

teachers; the passive subgroup demo.istratec a sujinlar patttrrr «.t-* i-.re:* tieAcners. 
Therefore, the post hoc analysis supported the pos;tic-n t'.at :-.:nr«r- ^n*:.-. dif f«renri.sl 
behavioral patterns responded to direct arid indirect %.%s^cr.zzs viv- ^-^ists-.t. dis- 
Hlmilar results. 

The literature available to provide either a tiiecr-y, :Tc»i€:, cr s ^stant:.ac.in cf 
thin conclusion was limited. There is a wealth of lit^jxit-r* oi;.rjn«sr.tirc s,-c^Xar, 
unilateral teaching approaches or styles, as well as, teftcn.r»j :r i-*«rve-.- lor strate<;-.es, 
auch as, behavior modification and the inquiry method. 

Theoretical constructs utilizing a time cr cn^in^e pr>crsrs£>i' tz d*v*lc3astental 
aoquonce wore more difficult to secure. There was literature repcni-c «fftr:2 tc rrrinc 
consistency botwoen teacher style and ciuld development, i^,- ^^z.r.^i:^% *i3 alter 
the teaching style and not use the more characteristic. r-it^ftLs-:: sr/l-s cf rr.e 
individual teacher. 

The theoreticians and researchers most heavily reliec fcr t-« ?:n.str ^t develop- 

ment of this roaoarch were Erikson (196S); Fla.nders \lr^i^ : ?-fe^et IrZ'- ind, scr* 
apocifically. Hunt (1966). In sum, these writers indicate t---it t-^re u ir. ite-jriced. 
or developmental pattern that correlates with goal att4init»er.t «rr:--.rr-in*»r.-^: ^t^- 
metorfj. In short, that the younger, less developed rh-liren zs'd t: f.-:t-t- 3H:r* 
effectively, in terras of social-educational expectations, in «^.v:.r:^-i-':3 w.nn 3ser« 
controlled or directed loarn*ng environments; wnile cider, rtcr* n.~_- d^ -jl-.cc: 
chiUfcn tond to be more effective within open or ind:rert e-.-ircr-nte-t? . 
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^^..-q ^.^.^s ^aa r^^ctsss^y to test tr»e re;.e:t;,or^sr.^t i>€t:wex^* if 

^ ii«n^^:5«»nt 4nd ln^jr^e zf ccnztzl oxerrxse^ by the environment, Ir t-^r*er *c^r::;:r 
^^tj::^'* t-:i5 rn**d arid h^s «cucat;.onal envi.ron:f*ent* Fcr t^e p-*;rpD&^ rr^s r^^s-tati^r: 
t^ «J;^:;^t.ctia^ ^nv^^rcrjs^nt was defined by direct and indirect t^cr.;.Ttr t.T>;*?s. 

;actwlJia^;:^ sa^Hfile was cc b« as r^turalist::c as pos%;.tl^, ym msr.:.pu^irter ^r 
tirt ^-ttsatt t.rar: tntt 3sa:cr ccntasunating factors couic be c^ntxcllad. Ir. itai^^tTt., 

t,,i^r^Sf«C* **^t; current; trer^d*.* partxcularly laainstrear^n?. r^tseerrr c_rertt?t 
t43m^^ri rt^?**4r 2K:ucat*::n. foc^^mg on children vhc representee ex^reitHff ^^'^tr^^r t:rj* 
c^j^arKT^Mi.. twqus cctts;Jt^red preferable. 

?^ acrr**'x« er^ t^^e research was designed to jsitudy ir.^«rst«pd-.^t.e ^^<33«rrti^ 

^fiii-«f .. •^c.iiii:*.q sctn teachers and pupxls who were regularly assitmee ^c a£«-rr t'^rMirr . 
fap^-n-^r, jc^..: ccpilaticr. sart^ies were polarized; **e., c-xtremes -.r ncrtr te^rr^nr f ^4 

*ft«r Ji pttio^ cf cDscrver training, the Flanders Inreracrior ?ir4i^.ly£^£ ^^-a^^ ^ .r-i^ 
ttt t^ i.*fi^rer.t ccca3;.cr^. for 63 volunteer teachers. Thc^ 17 sos^t t:.>r«rrt i^tc 
ar>'*t ..^•"'•e>:t '*<ere f^letrred tc participate in the stud:*-, ^tcne trif ^t.erter *fe^rr£t:ri 
ff^^ t-te uii-rar*c;«5 tne Flar^ers .i.e,^ between *4: and .6:. - r.^>*^^ec lausitirtri 
a^^-.tr t.^.tf tatJt rcll^ct*.cn r^eriod revealed a sli^nt drift to^arc tne j^^r r i^vt c — 
•.^:f!K?tr^ iyi*^ta^>-ied tna*r direct or i.nciract irtyle* 

- . It tmct^cn^i:. iovelcptnent was defined ir/ and based u;>C'r. f^^-^t : iR%e^;r^'! 
.^H^:.* t*« r'.asiefs ::f th<^ tcacners, nearly iOZ tcti^, wa£ rar.nec r- ^^ar"**:r: 
^iTiJt c^fi-^rj'^n cn ^nc^Hisnderxe and leadership. Fach ru?:i^ rasKflerec i»r>c -.caa*rir^z trrnr 
.-«rc^*,*t-i S4jnci8*ce fcrnt taping inrerr^l-cxterr^al z^r.xrtl; anc a r^j?. . .^tt;*.rrit?c ;r^.f.^^* 
::*t^'t«? ritivrner in<lcpendence^dependence* 

;xu5:.lJ iir^re polarized m a svanner sirular t-c that of tite ^eaCJa^s , Fro© ^r^: 
rltt^^-XOT. f^'ir tc si3t pupils who w«re consistently high or i?on£,:.st.er;t^> oft i;^-^ 

*-iri s^lacted tc participate. ::^.e fc-^r tc six pupils re?reE*mted t r^t^zzz 
*mi^-*^*ir«Al 5rcup to be cor*duct;ed by rheir recular teacher fnr 3C it:.ninfrs per oa^ rsr 
# ^:r*^ cf ZZ scnocl days. 

idt:.: rf tr^e bleachers 4^>d pucil groups were satcned (i.e., accord^c tr r:*^ t^Xet^ 
^.t^r«TC^ ^eiicncrB ar^ ^;upils high in socia>eiacticr*dl 5evel:\:^r.t i^zit d.r^rt t*^<^r:teri 
^•^•11 ^."^ jocial-emotional develof»er.t) , 'I^e remaining nt'^i ^^ct i?u sTi gr.'vtrrtei 

ii.€.. iu.r^*rt t^^achers with high pupils and indirect teacners w.tc^. :.ov 

Teacher-r\^il Assignments 

Teachers 

Direcr l^i^lO) Indirect (N=^i: ; 
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Teachor-Pupil Buhavior In Classes For The Emotionally Disturbed; 
An Observational Analysis and Intervention 



by 

Ronnie Neil Alexander 
Department of Special Education 
Georgia State University 
Atlanta, Georgia 



public schools have been retiuired to provide educational programs for emotionally 
handicapped youth. Special class and resource programs have met the needs of many of 
thoae children. Morse, Cutler, and Fink (1964) studied many of these classes and 
fowd variety of teaching strategies. While commonalities of behavior and methodology 
ware found to exist, wide disparity was also noted (Morse, et al.). A common problem 
in comparative educational strategies for emotionally disturbed children has been the 
lack of data m regard to how (and how much) time is utilized by students and teachers 
m various activities and behaviors while in the classroom. Pink (1970) developed an 
Inti-raction analysis system for observation of teacher-pupil behavior in classrooms 
for the emotionally disturbed. This system based on the psychoeducational model 
provide? fur continuous recording of interaction (verbal and non-verbal) between both 
dtudent and teacher. Such an observation system provides a tool for research regarding 
the specific mciinagemont practices of the specialist in behavioral disorders. Comparisons 
of tcachor-pupil interactions in B.D. classrooms may help to identify critical variables 
of teacher boiiavior that contribute to effective educational strategies for the behavior- 
ally disordered child. The xjurpose of this study was to observe teacher and pupil 
behavior m six classroom settings for the emotionally disturbed and to record the 
typical behavior presented there. In addition, attempts were made to effect positive 
change in those classrooms. 



Procoduros 

Six students in a graduate class for behavioral disorders conducted observational 
studios m classes for the emotionally disturbed. These studies were in public elementary 
schools; in either self-contained classes or resource programs. The task of the investi- 
gators was to observe and record behavior exhibited, the teacher and pupils. After 
tliis information was obtained, the investigators attempted to effect a positive change 
in the classroom behaviors of the children or teacher. 

Data was collected by interval recording procedures. Experimenters alternated 
between observing the teachers' behavior and the behavior of the children. Twenty 
minutes of teacher observation was followed by twenty minutes of student observation 
until a total of eighty minutes of observation was recorded on both teacher and students. 
The oxporimcnter would observe 10 seconds and record observed behavior for 5 seconds. 
This amounted to approximately 320 intervals of observation each for the teacher and 
students during baseline, Interobserver reliability tests were conducted and computed 
by dividing the number of agreements by the total number of agreements and disagree- 
ments, and multiplying by 100. Reliability coefficients greater than ,35 were obtained. 
The scale used to measure the teacher's behavior contained the following nine items 
and was coded as shown in Table 1, 

Positive academic instruction includes positive and praising comments from the 
teacher concerning academic instruction such as, "I like the way you are doing your 
work.** Negative academic instruction refers to critical comments such as, "You must 
hurry up and do your work or you'll be sorry," Neutral academic instruction means 
straight-forward instructions such as, "Let's all get out our books." 

Administrative duties include taking up lunch money, getting out materials and 
other actions not directly related to the chiidren. 
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Table 1 



I'oacher Behavior Rating Scale Experimenter's Code 



I* 


Academic Instruction 






a* 


positive 


A+ 




h. 


nagatxve 


A- 




c* 


neutral 


AO 


11. 


AdmxniHtrativo Duties 


AD 


Ill* 


Management Techniques 








verbal 








1. approve 


V+ 






2. disapprove 


V- 






3* ignore 


VO 






physical contact 








1. iK)sitive 


P+ 






2» negative 





Management techniques are divided into two categories, verbal and physical. Verbal 
management techniques which were approving include comments such as^ "I li'-^ the way you 
are working quietly." Disapproving verbal management techniques referred to comments 
siuch aa, "You better get quiet:" The category labeled ignore means the teacher did not 
attend to inappropriate behavior. 

The category of physical contact refers to the teacher touching the child. Positive 
physical contact includes pating the child on the back, or touching him in some approving 
way* Negative physical contact implies pushing a child or hitting him. There was a 
minimum of physical management of either type. 

The behavioral dimensions of student behavior contained eight items and was coded 
aa sliown in Table 2. 



Table 2 



Children' 


s Behavior Rating Scale 


Experimenter's Code 


I. 


Appropriate 






a« 


task 








1, verbal 


ATV 






2, motoric 


ATM 




b* 


non-task 








1, verbal 


ANV 






2* motoric 


ANM 


II* 


Inappropriate 






a. 


teacher-directed 








1, verbal 


ITV 






2. motoric 


ITM 




b^ 


other-directed 








!• verbal 


lOV 






2. motoric 


lOM 



* I- 

t 
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Ai>propriate behavxor while workitvj on a task could be responding to a question 
Ivwrbal) # working on a written asHignnent , or working manujiUy on an assignment. 

Appropriate non-task bahavxor that la verbal could include asking permission or 
tAlXmsi with othora during froe txmo* Appropriate non^task motoric behavior includes 
ttuch activitiuB a3 play and walking to the water fountain or bathroom. 

Inai>propriate teacher-directod verbal behavior includes verbally abusing the 
teacher. I ^-appropriate teacher^^directed motoric behavior includes hitting the teacher 
or running trom her* 

Inappropriate other-diroctod verbal behavior refers to talking, singing, crying, 
or yelling out loud. Inappropriate other^directed motoric b^^havior includes hitting, 
running out of the room, and banging objects. 

Table 3 

Mean Percent of Occurrence- 



Teacher Behavior 





Si 


^2 


^3 


^4 


^5 


H 


Grand Mean 


Ranqe 


Acad *mic I ns t r u c 1 1 on 


















I'OHl tivo 


3 


11.49 


15.33 


37 


19.5 


10 


16 


3-37 


N«ijative 


.5 


^ TO 


1.33 


6 


0 


5 


2.5 


.5-5 


Neutral 


85 


17.19 


31.00 


15 


34 


45 


38 


15-85 


Ve r ba I Ma nag omu n t 


















Approval 


14 


1.29 


2. 33 


5 


15.3 


11 


8 


1. 3-15.3 


Disapproval 


22.5 


4.50 


2.67 


13 


9.4 


18 


11.8 


2.6-18 


Ignoring 


1.5 


22.70 


.83 


3 


2.8 


1 


5.5 


.83-22.7 


FhyHi^Ml Contact 


















Pom tive 


14.5 


0 


0 


1 


4.7 


0 


3.5 


0-14.5 


Negative 


I 


.09 


0 


1 


5.9 


0 


1.01 


0-5.9 


Adm mi t r at i vo Du ti es 


39.5 


40.44 


27.33 


19 


9.4 


10 


24.1 


9.4-40.4 



Tables 3 and 4 indicate tlie mean percent of occurence of teacher and student be- 
havior categories both within individual classrooms and mean percent of occurence for 
th« SIX classrooms. As can be noted from the table, teacher behaviors showed considerable 
variability between classrooms. 

The greater percentage (38%) of teacher behavior during the baseline phase was 
neutral academic inrtruction. Administrative duties was scored in 24% of the intervals^ 
whilfi t>ositive academic instruction was the third most frequently occuring behavior* 
Verbal disapproval was the fourth most frequent teacher behavior. 

:4tudont behaviors were also cnaracterized by considerable variability, with ap- 
propriate mc^toric behavior comprising the most frequently scored behavior (39*1%) . 

Task appropriate vorbal behavior was the second most frequent behavior* Note that 
approximately twice as much inappropriate behavior occurred between students as compared 
to inappropriate teacher directed behavior. Student appropriate task benaviors corres-* 
pond clo?4oly with Fink*s (1972) observation results of student task and verbal interaction 
categori^-^H, 



Table 4 



Moan Percent of Occvirrcncc 



Student Behavior 



Grand Mean Range 



Appropriate Task Behavior 

Verbal 42.5 9.28 25.5 13 39.6 19 

Motoric 85.0 53.80 58.6 14 7.9. 15 



25.6 
39.1 



9-43 
14-85 



A^)pro|^>riato Non-Task 
Behavior 

verbal 

Motoric 



7,5 
30 



4.14 
16.89 



1,75 
4.03 



2 
13 



7,1 

0.0 



3 

5 



4.3 

11.5 



1.7-7.5 
0-30 



Inay^^ropriato Teachor' 
Directed Dehavior 

Verbal 

Motoric 



1.5 

00 



.34 

0.0 



.83 
3.0 



12 
17 



27.5 
11.7 



2 
1 



7.5 
5.5 



.34-27.5 
0-11.7 



InaiJiiro^jriatc Othcr- 
Di roctod Behavior 

Verbal 

Motoric 



11.5 
21 



7.94 
7.60 



0 

4.6 



15 
14 



5.8 
.4 



30 
25 



11.8 
12.1 



0-30 
.4-21 



While direct comparison of teacher behaviors with Fink's results is difficult, 
approximately 54.4% of teacher behavior could be considered academic instruction by 
combining his categories of Feedback, Giving, and Asking. In the present study, ap- 
proximately 56.5% of the teachers behavior was comprised of academic instruction. 

Pir.cusnion 

The results of this study support earlier findings of •;onsider=»ble variability 
of teachor and student behavior in classrooms for the emotionally disturbed. Results 
obtained as to how teachers and students spend their time closely resemble findings 
by Fink and tend to lend support to the validity of his observation system. 

Further research is needed to determine if these results are representative 
goner »lly of teacher and pupil behavior in classes for the emotionally disturbed. 

Post Observation Intervention 

TWO students (S^ and on Table 3 and 4) in cooperation with the teachers, in- 
stituted response cost systems to attempt to alter student behaviors. 

Data is represented for as Inappropriate Verbal and Motor Behavior after com- 
bining catogorios of Teacher and Other-directed Behavior. Observation was confined to 
these two categories of behavior for the remainder of the investigation during the time 
when students had seatwork assigned. 

Procedures 

Each student had fifteen tokens placed on his desk beside his work at the beginning 
of the class period. Fifteen tokens was the maximum allowed per class period. Inap- 
propriate responses resulted in the loss of v,okons. The number of tokens Temining at 
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tho tMui of »^ach ponod could at that time, and at that time only, be "spent" on the 
romt'orcers. 

Ho m for V em 

The l:ack-u}> rciinfurcers for the tokc*n system were individually wrapped hard candies 

and M ^ MVs. The exchan^je value used was three chips per two pieces of hard candy and 
one toktm por t^o M ^ M's. 

I nn t rue t I onH to Teacher 

TVie teacher wa^^ inn true tod to sot up the students" work and tokens prior to their 
.arrival. Upon arrival they were to take their seats and begin work. The teacher was 
yivou a copy of the two behavior categories with examples • The target behaviors were 
discuHs.^d with the teacher until it was clear that she understood them* The teacher 
was imUructod to fane each student one token per inappropriate response observed by 
her. She wa-s told to simply walk over to the student's desk, pick up one token, and 
walk away. No discussion or arguement concerning her action was allowed* Any appro-* 
priatp ro>ii>onse from a student at the time a fine was levied resulted only in an 
additional fine* 



I ng^truetions to Students 

The .students had the token system, response cost procedure, reinforcers, and ex- 
chamje values explained to them prior to the first session of Experimental Condition 
One* The rules given them follow: 

1, Come in 9 take your seat, and begin work. 

2* Work quietly, don't talk out or make noise. 

3. Raise yoxa- hand and wait quietly if you have a question • 

4. No more than one person may be out of his seat at a time for such 
things as sharpening pencils, getting materials, etc. 

5. Attend to your work at all times unless waiting for assistance, 
sharpening your pencil, etc* 

Design 

An ABAB design was used* Baseline One consisted of six twenty minute sessions* 
Experimental One consisted of six twenty minute sessions. Baseline Two was four sessions, 
and Experimental Two was four sessions. An inter-observer reliability was done during 
sessions thirteen and fourteen in the Baseline Two phase. More frequent reliability 
chocks would have been desirable? however, they were not possible due to the lack of 
observers already exi:>erienced with the procedure used. The time available made it 
difficult to adequately train observers, and there were few, if any, personnel available 
who ware both suitable and had the time. The reliability taken during Baseline Two was 
done using another student experimenter who was using the same observational procedure 
and categories in a different school. Reliability was completed by dividing the number 
of agreements by the niomber of agreements plus disagreements. A reliability of 77% was 
obtained during session thirteen and 82% during session fourteen. The reliability might 
have been hotter if there had been sufficient time to acquaint the observer with the 
class and its procedures. For example, the observer in the initial portion of session 
thirteen was recording a student's verbalizations while using the Language Master as "P." 
This experimenter had not thought to discuss this aspect of classroom procedure with the 
observer due to the assumption that a graduate student in special education would be 
familiar with the Language Master and its use. It is possible that other similar but 
unrecognized sources of error could have been eliminated had time permitted. 



Results 



Cate<j<.>ry "P" Baseline One yielded a mean response level of 8*00, Experimental One 
a mean reJiionse level of *166. Baseline Two yielded a mean response level of 7.00, 
Experimental ivo a mean response level of 2.50. 

Category "Q" Baseline One yielded a mean response level of 19.50, Experimental One 
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Figure 1 
Fr^iuency of Intervals Scored 



Inappropriate Verbal Behavior 
Inappropriate Motor Behavior 




twenty minute sessions 



a mean re^ix^nst? level of -;*63. Baseline Two yielded a T^an response level of ri,"5, 
F;x;>orlm0ntal IVo a xr^an response level of 6.00 

In sui3> category produced a n^^an baseline (One and Two) response level of 
a mean exi-^erisscntal (One and Two) response level of 1»33, and a ^an difference of €.1T, 
Category^ i^roduced a siean baseline {One and Two) response level of 2G,125# a ssean 
exi>or; mental and Two) lesponse level :>f 4»415, anj; a c^an difference cf 15. €1* 

Diacussaon 

The of f ccti%*eness of a token systert itianaged through response oost as a neans of 
modifyat^ inappropriate verbal and notcr behavior m the classrooei has been deitions traced 

The data reflected in the graph covering Baseline C^e and £5q>eri5kental One is the 
moat clear^ciit. These two j^^ases were the two longest, and the nost consistent m terss 
of what was going on m the classroom over and above normal routine-. In Baseline Two 
there was an extra aixl unfamliar observer in the room during sessions thirteen and 
fourteen* rxiring session fifteen, only three of the six st^j^ents were present* Durirjg 
session sixteen a group of visitors free Georgia Southern were in the class for about 
ton minutes* During ExperiitJental Two the procedures were sc«aewhat less effective than 
In Experimental C^»e-. Only two possible explanations for this oceur to this experissienter 
First # the second experimental phase followed a baseline period which was ^rk^ by 
various events previously noted which were not typical of the setting, ana this ex^ 
perliaental phase wajx shorter than the previous eoG>eri»ental phase* Second, the reduced 
effectiveness of the concluding experis>ental phase aay hav^e been due to the rather rapid 
shifting fror Zi to Bn to E2* Of course ^ the reduction nay be due to a ccc±inaticn of 
hoth factors discussed, or sose factor {s) w^ach hasn't been considered, 

Uie response cost system in the second ciassrooia {S^) was essential Iv th^ sace^ wit': 
the exertion of number of tokens allowad?le per day, (seven instead cf fifteerJ. The 
data in S'jfSfaary fens is presented m Table 5 as categories of appropriate and inappro- 
priate behavior. Oi:«ervation was conducted m *^'enty sessions when students were engage 
in a^atwork and for a minimusa of four days per condition. 




?vc '-rr.er st;:u3c'ti att igau * fi.«*er*-^t « rr^ ■f:«^r't«^-r tr5*^.-r rj^tasM t^rtjrrjcr 



r*i stirrer * 





riquro 3 



P^rc^ntaq^s of Intervals in Which Appropriate and Inappropriate 
Behavior Occurred in all Four Phases of the Study, 
For all Five Children 




AX A I A I A I 



A ^ Appropriate Behavior I « Inappropriate Behavior 



In tho othpr class (S5) , the student and teacher atten^^ted to maximize the effects 
ot th*^ ♦*xi4tin^ token system by providing a token chart for the class on the bulletin 
boiri at thn tront of the room, and awarding a gold star which the child placed on the 
clas^ ch.irt after earning ten checks in a row* 

Tlio ob:iorvation and recording procedure was changed to a time sampling procedure 
wh*^r*-by th*^ student observed the children in rotational order for occurrence or non-- 
rccorrer.cr.^f apprcprJ^ato task behavior at the end of fifteen second intervals, 

TvHo results (Figure 3) indicate a significant alteration in behavior with the 
intr'Hluct I'^n of the ex]>r*rimental procedures, although a functional relationship could 
not b*^ ^^'it xMished, as the levels of behavior during reversal did not approximate 
Basal me Ono levels, 

rino studt^nt elected to attempt to effect a change in teacher behavior through the 
process of infonnatj.on feedback similar to procedures used by Cox (1972) and Short 

Aftnr basclxno data was collected, the teacher was given a cox^y of baseline data 
for tynth to ichor and student behavior and asked to target dimensions of his behavior 
h*^ w^mld alter during experimental study* No directions, praise, or critique was ex- 
cahnged to influence the teacher's target behaviors. He indicated that he would like 
CO increase academic praise for correct math achievement (A^) and decrease neutral 
verbal rrvtnagemcnt and extraneous discussions (VO) During tho experimental phase the 
teacher was given a second copy of the definitions for teacher dimensions and a fre- 
quency count on the first day, a frequency count of his i^erformance on the second day, 
a *t*OTr^ry f the froijuency count of his weekly performance on the third day, and the 
fri^qu^ncy canr.t of his performance on the summary sheet (given on the third day) on the 
fourth fifth days. 

The* experimenter and teacher did not discuss the data reports, but the res;>onsibility 
of a*»-'*e5*?inq progress and of designing a method to achieve the teacher determined goals 
fmcreas*^ A* and d^^creaso VO) was for the teacher and student bel^^rs^ 
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Instructions Target 
40 




X 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 



Sessions 



On vn?;pcction of th<» bar graphs indicating teacher targeted behaviors (A+ and VO) 
(ritjure 4 and 5) it can bo observed that no significant changeoccurred in the predicted 
dirt^iTt u>ns, rho praisp ditnension wasi mean score of 15*6 in baseline, 12* 2 during feed- 
back, arid 14, a xn rovi^rsal, indicating no significant change relative to targeted goals. 
Thp moan scoros 10.9 for baseline, 48.8 for feedback, and 52,2 for reversal showed an 
incrociso on tho noutral management {VO) dimension which was targeted as a decrease 
goal. I njit ructions for math skills indicated an increase from mean score of 23*4 in 
basolino to 20.0 m feedback and slight decline to 28,8 during reversal. The adminis- 
trativ*? ttMcht-^r behaviors were down to 48.4 in reversal stage from 53.0 in feedback 
and S5,0 in l>aselino. Categorical behavior;* of academic instruction was rather stable 
in all phases while the management teacher behaviors increased as the time progressed 
from baseline 38.8 to feedback 55.8 to reversal 64.0 (Table 6). 

Table 6 

Behavior Categories 
Mean Data 



Bas e ii ne Feedback Re vers al 



42.2 44.2 46.8 

33.8 55.8 M.O 

55.0 53.0 43,4 

70.5 80.6 94.0 

23.5 42.6 51.2 

17.8 10.6 1.4 



Teachor Behaviors 
Acadomi c 
Managemt^nt 
Administrative 

Student Behaviorn 
Ta»k 
Nontax k 
Inaj^^rr>pr lat^ 
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12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 I? 18 



Sessions 



Tho HtMt^ oati^qor stu^lont behaviors revealed significant changes in task-oriented 
btjh.ivior-t from basoliju* 70. '> tu foodback 80.6 and reversal 94,0, in nontaf;k-oriented 
hiMi.ivior-i rr\>m l^.asolmr .^3.^ to feedback 42, A and reversal 51,2, and in inappropriate 
hohiivior: from b.ij^olnu^ 17, a to feedback 10,6 and reversal 1.4, Inappropriate behaviors 
wi*r»^ not orUv tnfrciutnrt in baseline but also on a definite decline durinq tlie study. 

In tho one remaining classroom (S4) (a resource class) the teacher, in consulta- 
tion with the investigator, decided to institute a group consequence contingent on the 
bt*havi'.n t>f J Hi)i^ilo sub3ect. The procedures were similar to those of Bushnell, 
Wrnbi4. Mvi Mj.'haoUs (19r.8) and Evans and Oswalt (1972). 

Aftor basiUine wa<^ obtained, the teacher explained to the class that if Tommy 
'•bnh.iv*Hi" ilurinq th*^ forty minutes of v-^lass each day, all the students would receive 
a randy bar at tho ond of the i^eriod^ The criterion for reinforcement was improvement 
^wnr thf' 'prr^viour, day*^ <;cnrp. "^..^so were the only instructions given to the boys and 
no Uiroctinns wort? qivon to the tea::hor concerning her behavior during this p!$ase. 
B»'causo of th«^ fluctuation of numbers of *:»oys m the room during the week of Experimental 



Porctintaqe of ft^prt^riate B«r.iivic; 
students — Tobib>' .■■■„,. ... 



75% 



25% 



Baseline 1 

^ ■ ' I L 




Experiment i 



0% 



6 



One, the toachor or studc*ntH would tell an v^n^ r.f ome^ st^dct iio^t t^.^ ;t-c^:^es 
rowsird* Conuoquontly somnonc r^nundcd or told someone else it ^Zrr.^\ icxri^r Tcsxr/ — 
h^Oi* hun rjood'* nnro Jay, Although the teacher va? d;r^r:;,t^i. s^e^^r^l 

dayr, 'ih** *;ai'l, '*l/')ok .it Tomny, class — hc*s real 2y i>ehsv.rir! ir^ifcy* 43 vi? ^r)C*rc 
nn a tank. The obHcrvm had no xntaract:ion wath the grcw ^a^r^rt \z t>;.spt:"^« t-":« 
ioWc%rd at tht^ ond of the period; however, lt>iiiiny would e^r", day iiar,% tr.j^rics 

did I d«> wronq?". Ttu^ tu>sc*rvor would tell Tx3innt>* tne r.^jr^^^r ^'id. r^j^.tnei f^tr,^r, 
OKp 1 »i 1 n why ** t hoy wt* rt ^ wromj . " 

iM>lUiwin9 the t>xi>»'r amcntal period, the boys w^re trie t**£.t ncrt z-is.^-^^ iaxs -^ccli 
hp ijivi*n Hi I lass. Tommy fiaid, "good" and the other >r>*f sa* i t*^e; v;,sr_^t tr.^ **ca3Be" 
cuulil qii m\ boeauso ihoy could study better ajid the*/ l:.kec t^.c . Z»^;.rjj tii^ 

revornal pt^riod the classroom activities and behaviors t^^x^^r^t suttl^r cf 
BasoliMc Oiio. Tomny dad not ask the observer for feedr^sc*; rr^.rrrt:.rTC -i;s r^enavicr. 
Occaa^xoiKi I ly tho toochcr would say to him "You ca^r. r>e 9C>:»d vcv *3c"^t c^-yov w^re 
the boat ntud'^nt in the class last week;" how^ever, Tc^^* a^^i x*^ Crt>^r 5tuxie:::ts seemed 
to i<7noro these statenents. Also during the reversal phas^ rlas3rt*;3n att^erudarc^^ fl^^c^ 
tuatod a« It had durinq the experimental pnase* 

During the five dayf^ of baaelmo appropriate behav;,crs ftr t^*^e ::t*r< %«er* 4-€%<, 4r%, 
SHii, 70^, and ^4% respectively. As attendance was fa;rlv ct^rle f-rirxr *tr::,s t«rric^i, 
thoBO porcontages would represent typical behaviors of tne ±^r..*^r class- Tommy's 

bantMinr was boqun on Day 3 with appropriate classroon t»€^r&viccs t^e;*^ 51^. 34%^ a^r.d 
30% rosp<'»ctively ♦ 

In th** five days of Kxpor mental One, classrorstj att^r-tdai- fl^rt^t^^i: r-*vev«er, 
appropriate clafi^^raom behaviors were 84%, 59V^ lx\^ t^-^, ^^^i rexw-ert.^^l A^-* 
propriat*? clasHri>om behaviors for Toinrny we^re 85%^ ^iv, r^v. 1?*r% :r:.^4rs^ 6}. 

The reversal phase also had an attendance f luctuatlc^r. viui ^i^crccr:.^^^^ behaviors 
for tho boys varymq 80^, 65%, 73%, and 65% respect:. ve.y f'-^r f-jr i^vs. r^^-ri-i? tr;:.s 
phaso Tommy's appropriate behavior consistently declined — \%s^ ^rj± 4C%* 

As indicatod in Fiqurc 6^ experimental gai:.s riiade durir^r v-jte i«c.f ; t*ti.ctt rh^tS'^ 
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r, n,"*^ j^^rt trie ;r^n9^ . 
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^a,An^^ I- . :t ;-»H>r influence* iTi '^'L^oirv and :*:>t'-arv I.a^ . 7 v r ;^ar 

\. \n analysis of t^acher-puj^il interaction .r. r;af3.^5 r:-r rr^e &:z^r^-r.t^..' 

^ltn^J^. \ Unj^U; U •ih«>ci doctoral dissertat^or., Un:.vcri;ty n^rt^cii:.:. , 

-\nn. \^-*^r\ ,1, 4':ri^^r-i.ui'i I interaction lu classes for t.he etnrt..:3r.iL...; r.^iT.r. ^-«i-t^^«^t 

1**%. . * * » ir * rh>.- ;onjL;iy dx-^rurtHC^d child ;n tnv cas^rrorr , ^tn. . , 

^Cj^i*^., A, ; . rh^* ^ii ct of response cost in suf^jresF^ng j>eniiv;nr ^r. : ri-^pr^ rr.t-t.: 
r-*.iriato. roun.v i; of Behavior merapy and i:>n:.er;mer,^a: r'gvcr.ia^.r: : ^ 

^^cJiaOeAri* \ T*^ \cht-t 3^nd studf^nti. <as sources for behdv^cx tioc-^ 5 « c«it^ ^: i:^ 

' 1.3^-4 >r>w, gk^hgy^or Therapy » 19?lf 2 5 2), 205, 

^r;^-. 4, ^utler^ . and Fink, A, H. P^iblic schoci cl^^^^t ioT -ZTi* ^fssc^^ rr:«^^^ * 

* ^ rosoarch analysis. Washington, D,C.: The Counc-.^ frr Lxret^tn^ 

^hi.-lr«»r*, national t^ducat^on As^iociat lOH/ 19€>4* 

/:^*arv, <. ... *» -^Loary, S. "l. B^^havxcr moc; f acatxor. w^t,r. rr.;.ldre:\. Il_lri£lI12El 
u.ix:a--^'3nc-t , N«:?w Yurie: rt_^rqar^n Frt^ss, 19'^ Z* 

. ' , r^*> rol It : :^nshir> b^twc*^*n selected as:.^ects of ttsrt^trr v^n>&^ t^r ^^^-^ 



•-ur i^tcr , iti :h ^.f intenai^iate grade teachers :.r, a Lurnerar. eler*; 
:i ^ x.^r^ iti iri Ai^stricts International* 1972, 33, b^h, 2bil. 



rc^a' icnsni: of teachers* classrooir t)er*«v^^r t: vru c»c:.,-^''*rr^ * • 
;:j:,^l:c1 --'tudents and the effect on interact : r'^ an^j^.y^.j f **^dr.-c^""^ 
las^rcfTH behavior. Dissertation Abstracts^ Internat^or^; , 



^pitrb*^-", ^. M. >y/*^l:>!^nt of a training prograsi for teactwr^^ *^^xnp xttl^ 
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The Effect of Ecological Strategics on the Ability of Adolescents to 
Maintain Thtnr Behavior After Being Discharged from a State Hospital 

by 

Robert Harth 
Department of Special Education 
University of Mi is sour i •Columbia 

Steve Lloyd 
St. Joseph Stat© Hospital 



A continuing special education problem relates to the post- treatment adjustment 
of chiJVrun and youth. The literature is quite clear that within a treauneiit program 
behavioral change can be brought about (Vacc, 1968? >Solen, Xunzeimann & Haring, 1967). 
The problem, though, is not one of bringing about change m a closed- treatment setting. 
Rather, the problem is one of maintaining those changes once the youth has returned 
to hiB homo community (Vacc, 1972} Nolen, Kunzelmann i Haring, 1967) . 

This paper is a report of the evaluation of a program designed to respond to this 
issue. The particular program is Project ACE, The word "ACE*' is an acronym standing 
for "AtijuHtmont via Corwjunity Ecology." The program was sponsored by the Youth Center 
at St. Joseph State Hospital (Missouri Division of Mental Health). Its main purpose 
wan to facilitate the community ad:)ustment of adolescents being released from the 
Youth Center. 

Ak implied in the name, the program is ecological m nature. Ecology is a fairly 
recent Un<; of mental health thinXing. Essentially, ecology says that emotional diP- 
turbanco ir, social system oriented. The disturbance is not located in the individual. 
Rather, it is located in the interaction of an individual and his social system. It 
is a lack of goodncss-of-f it between an individual and environment. An ecosystem for 
a youth usually includes parents, teachers, neighbors, community agencies, and, of 
course, tho youth himself. This ecosystem usually plays a large role in maintaining 
the deviant behavior. 

Ecology dictates that when we decide to intervene m a youth's disturbance, we 
must also intervene m his total ecosystem. If we fax! to do this, we are ignoring 
those things that maintain his deviant behavior. Unfortunately, too many treatment 
programs fail to take the ecosystem into account. They accept a youth for treatment, 
work with him for a period of time and then return him to the very same condition 
that initially led to his acceptance for treatment. Within a short time too many 
of these children return to the program or are referred to other programs. 

A total treatment program may be conceived of as having two essential parts. 
Ttie first part is treatment. This can include such things as psychotherapy, special 
education, mental hospitalization, etc. This is usually what is considered to be 
the traditional mental health approach. The second and most often ignored part is 
maintenance. This involves the task of insuring that gains made in treatment are 
carried over into the conmunity. It is this second part to which Project ACE addressed 
i tsel f . 

Tn an ecologically oriented treatment program Lewis (1970) identifies two sources 
of gain. The first source is change in the child's behavior, usually accomplished in 
a treatment sotting. The second source of gam is change in ecosystem attitudes and 
behavior towards the disturbed child. 

The problem presented to this project was one in which the adolescents received 
treatment (group and individual) psychotherapy, and special education) at the hospital, 
but relatively little was being done with their ecosystems. Under these conditions 
35 percent of the adolescents returned to the hospital or some other treatment or 
detention center during their first year of discharge. 

Project ACE made the assumption that one of the reasons for this high early rate 
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of return waa that tho community was not prepared to accept and manage the youth, 
Ab a roBuit, the project undertook as its purix)se to reduce the recidivism rate by 
providing extonsivo work m preparing and assisting the community. 

Project ACE 

As mentioned earliorr the intent of the project was to facilitate the community 
adjufitjnent of adolescents being discharged from the state hospital • The backbone of 
the project was the Ecological Resource Investigator (ERl), The ERI role was developed 
with two role models in mind* The first of these role models is the Liaison Teacher 
developed in Project Re-ED (Hobbsr 1966)* Essentially, the Liaison Teacher function 
ij^ one of facilitating concordance between a child and his ecological system* In 
Project Re^ED the Liaison Teacher works with parents, teachers, and community agencies 
to mobilise community resources for a child while he is in residential treatment and 
afti:*r ho leaves residential treatment. 

The second model is that of child advocate described by Lewis (1970) . The Child 
Advocate's task is to reshape communities and community agencies so that they more 
closely meet the needs of the child. 

The ERI was reSiX)nsible for developing community resources for a client and then 
serving as a liaison between the client, the family, and the community agency. As a 
part of this function, the ERI met with each client on a weekly basis in the community, 
A^t a part of these visits, ho would similarly visit and talk to families and agencv 
i^eoplo. The idea here was two-fold. Firstt the attempt was to mobilize community 
resources for a problem child. Second, once the resources had begun to be mobilized, 
tho task was to build a communication pattern within the system. The intent here was 
tlv** \B soon as some resources were mobilized and conmunication built up, the ERI 
could step out and have the system manage itself. 

The i:rt served as a counselor to the clients and their families. He served as a 
fn^r^on who was available to listen to problems and be a sounding board. Another function 
performed by the ERI was that of crisis intervention, ^^rhen a major problem occurred, 
tlio ERI would intervene to help the community manage the crisis. 

Research Procedures 



Subjects 

Subjects for the project were 36 randomly selected adolescents who were discharged 
from St. Joseph State Hospital Youth Center between April and August. These 36 subjects 
were then randomly assigned to either a treatment or a control group. This yielded two 
groups of eighteen clients each. Svimmari' data describing the experimental and control 
subjects is i:?rosented in Table 1. I.Q. scores represent the test results of the sub- 
jects when they entered the hospital* Diagnosis and prognosis represent psychiatric 
ratings done on the clients when they were admitted to the hospital. Place of residence 
represents the type of town to which a subject returned. All are self explanatory 
except, perhaps, ''other urban." This category refers to suburban areas and all other 
arnas with over 50,000 population exclusive of the inner city. 

The subjects were adolescent and represented a full range of behavior and emotional 
problems. The problems they presented were severe. This is emphasized by the fact that 
the subjects spent an average of one year and five months in the hospital. The range 
was from a minimum of two months to a maximum of six years, six months. 

Prpceduro 

Once the groups were constituted and the subjects discharged the study began. The 
treatment groups benefited from all resources available through Project ACE and the ERI 
aa described above. The control group received the traditional discharge services of 
St# Joseph State liospital Youth Center. This includes a reinstatement, conference at 
the public school and weekly group therapy for those living in the Kansas City area. 
In a few canes, the ERI was asked to help with a control client. Although thisr to 
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Bomti oxtont, confounded the research, it was done primarxly because it was felt to 
be unethical to deny services. 

This study used, as its criterion measure, the rate of return to either St» Joseph 
Stiite Hospital or some other treatment or correctional facility^ Prior to the study 
the return rate at the Youth Center was 35 percent. It was felt that this criterion 
a measure of minimal adjustment to the community. 

Table 1 

Summary Data on the Control and the Experimental Groups 



Control Experimental 



Mean I. p. 85.16 100.00 

Moan Ag o 16.5 16.8 

DiaynoBis {frequency) 

Group Dt^linquent Reaction X 0 

Pt>raonality Disorder 7 5 

Bohavior Disorder of Adolescence 5 5 

Schizophrenia (general) 4 6 

Neurosis (general) 1 2 

Vrognos IS ( frequency ) 

Good 3 3 

Fair 1 5 

Poor 5 5 

Guarded 8 5 

Unknown 1 8 

Ko?4 idenc o ( f r cqucncy ) 

Undnr *^,500 population 2 1 

2,*>00-'>0,000 population 3 2 

Inner Cxty 6 4 

Other Urban 7 11 

Sex (frequency) 

Male 14 12 

Female 4 6 

Racial/Ethnic Group (frequency) 

White 14 15 

Black 4 2 

Mox./Am. 0 1 



Results 

Rate of recidivism was used as a measure of success for the project. Tables 2 
and 3 aummariza the present status for all subjects in both groups- It will be noted 
that for the experimental group, three subjects are classified as recidivists. This 
represents a rocidivx5;m rate of 16.67 percent, approximately one half of what it has 

*The picture for the control group is quite different. One of the subjects, a 
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ftamaiOr could not be located* Information was sought from the hospital social workers 
^nd from the local county c^ourt. Thi^^;e sources similarly could not locate the subject 
or her family. Of the remciining 17 subjects, it can be set^n that six are considered 
recidivists. This represents a recidivism rate of 35,29 percent. The rate is double 
that of the experimental group and is consistent with rates previous to the start of 
thn project. 

The conclusion, then, is that Project ACE was successful m reducing the rate 
of recidivism of students in the Youth Center at St. Joseph State Hospital. 

Table 2 



Outcomes for Experimental Groups 



Sub joctH 


Sex 




Residence 


Status 


Rociaivisus 












I 


M 


IOC 


Other 


Urban 


couru uorrecuionai xnsu« 


0 


M 


O? 


Other 


Urban 


uounuy oaix 


18 


F 


110 


Under 


2,500 


ou» josepn Dua^e nosp. 


Non-Hocidivists 












2 


M 


70 


Inner 


City 


Home 




M 


125 


Inner 


City 


Home, Voc, School ^ Job 


4 


F 


72 


Inner 


City 


Foster Home, Voc, Rehab. 


'j 


F 


115 


Other 


Urban 


Home 


7 


n 


110 


Other 


Urban 


Home 


a 


M 


85 


Other 


Urban 


Home 


0 


M 


90 


Inner 


City 


Home, Court Jurisdiction 


10 


M 


95 


Other 


Urban 


Living with Grandmother 


u 


M 


82 


Other 


Urban 


Home , School 


12 


F 


1 »«f3 


Other 


Urban 


Foster Home 


13 


M 


105 


Other 


Urban 


Army 


14 


M 


104 


Other 


Urban 


Foster Home, School 


15 


F 


112 


Other 


Urban 


Job Corps 


16 


M 


96 


2,500-50,000 


Home, School 


17 


F 


102 


2,500- 


-50,000 


Home, School 



Discussion 



Suveral issues require discussion at this point. First is the criterion used to 
)ud'jo the success of the program. Implied in the project is the notion that success 
mtMHS adjusting to the community. The problem becomes one of defining adjustment. 

It became clear as we began the project that adjustment would have to be defined 
in minimal torms. That is, we would accept as adjusted, a subject wao was living at 
home and not getting into trouble. It didn't matter whether or not the subject was 
doing anything positive (e.g., going to school, getting a job, etc.). As long as he 
was keeping out of trouble we would, for the moment, say that he was adjusting. 

^ The notion of minimal adjustment became important when we realized the situation 
to which many of our subjects returned. In most instances, families were chaotic. 
Parents were not able to provide support or control of the clients. Also, the subjects 
wore not making use of positive community resources. The ERI's job, then, was to begin 
to develop a pattern of services and control of the child* As these were being developed^ 
we were quite willing to accept this notion of minimal adjustment. 

Minimal adjustment is not the terminal goal for the child. As the ERI begins to 
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build a pattorn of rosourcos and control for the client, it is expected that the 
clients lovol of adjustment will rise. However, this process takes time. 



TaUale 3 



Outcomes for Control Group 



Subject 


A V 

box 




Dp> Q i ^ n 


Status 


KOV Jlvll VX» v*» 










1 

I 




81 


Innpi" Citv 


County Jail 


A 
*t 






Inner Citiv 


Residential Treatment 










Program 


1 1 


M 




Inner Ci tv 


St. Joseph State Hosp# 


1 •> 


M 


77 


Innor Citv 


St* Joseph State Mosp. 


1 7 
1 / 


DM 

vl 


ftl 


Tnnpr Citv 


St* Joseph State Hosp. 


1 n 




94 


Other Urban 


State Correctional 








Inst* for Children 


Non^HPCi cn VI rcs 










2 


M 


76 


Other Urban 


Home, School 


3 


P 


70 


under 2,500 


Home, School 


CI 
J 


M 


98 


other Urban 


Homo , Job 


0 


N 


89 


2,500-50,000 


Home 


7 


M 


97 


2,500-50,000 


Home, School 


8 


H 


82 


Other Urban 


Home, Court Jurisdiction 


9 


N 


63 


Inner City 


Home , Job 


13 


M 


85 


Under 2,500 


Home, School 


14 


r 


105 


Other Urban 


Job Corps 


15 


N 


93 


2,500-50,000 


Home 


16 


F 


96 


Other Urban 


Home, School 


Uiiknown 










10 


F 


95 


Other Urban 


Unknown 



An interesting finding from the study suggested that the ERI was most effective 
in working with clients in the inner city. It will be noticed from Tables 2 and 3 
tliat none of the four experimental clients living in the inner city were recidivists. 
Tills is comit^ared to five out of six recidivists from the inner city for the control 
group. It is difficult to speculate on the reasons for these results since the number 
of subjects is small. However, the results are intriguing and suggest that, perhaps, 
the level of adjustment required in the inner city may be lower. It may be that 
suburban and small town areas require a much higher level of adjustment to maintain 
a client. It also suggests that we can be most effective in inner city. 

The role of the ERI turned out to be a quite difficult job. In terms of physical 
characteristics, the ERI potentially served a 23 county area in Northwest Missouri. 
The geographic distribution of youth resulted xn the ERI traveling more than 15,000 
miles during the year. In this time period he made over 550 client contacts. Six 
hundred agencies were contacted and 45 of these eventually played a role in the 
treatment program. 

The major positive yield produced by the ERI was that of opening direct lines 
of communication between St. Joseph State Hospital, the subjects, and community resource 
agencies. The ability to communicate resulted in a greater awareness of the existing 
tfltsntal health problem, facilitated cooperation, placement, and degree of services 
extended to the client and his family. In this instance, the ERI served as a catalyst. 
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TtiQ major negative aciJects of the project had to do vith rejection. Most of 
the »ub3©ct», their families, and community agencies vere accepting of the program. 
However, aomc i;>arGnts were overtly hostile to the ERI and some agencies denied 
aervices completely, without justification for denial. 
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fi#se^ch on Development of Social Interact xons 
xtx a Preschool for RAndicapjpedi Children 



by 

Kichard Shores 
George Peabody College 

The purpose of this pa|>er is to present the results of several studies on the 
develoffrient of social interactioia ixi a preschool program for har^dxcaHSied chiJldreti- 
The i^riiaary goal of this continuing line of x^seAxch is to develop viable prc^ams 
to teach young children social interaction sXills* 

Setting of Research 

The setting fcr these studies the RegicNMd Intervention Pro5ras (RIP) Is 
Nashville^ Tennessee^ Ft? is financed by the State of ^Tennessee through Central 
State Hospital and is <m0 of several children related services operated by the Cbildrei: 
and Youth division of C^tral State Hospital, RIP is housed in a renovated cripf^led 
childrens hospital and ccm tains five classroom, individual training centers^ and 
generalization training centers in addition to staff offices and confaxence rooras. 

Pir is unique xn that it was one of the first parent operated facilities- All 
thf* teachers are parents of the children. The parents have been trained by other 
parents* These parents are aided by five resource persc»mel* Each o,: vho© iKrld M,A» 
degrees m special education with es&phasis in early education. 

Subject?! 

Generally the children at RIP range from about 18 :^.ths to six years with the 
avf^rage age of about four years. They are not given typical diagnostic labels such 
as autisjsif schizophrenia, or s^*tal retardation* Rather they are described as 
children who have behavioral excesses and deficits* These behavioral excesses an^ 
deficits axe? oppositional behavior, severe te^tper tantrums, hyperagressivectess * 
stereotypic behaviors, socxal isolation, language delays, ai^/or lack of self-help ^ills* 

The children who served as subjects for these studies ranged m ace froc^ three to 
five years and were in the language develojiaent classroc*^. The prij&azry function of 
the language classroom is to develop language repertories* In addition to the laT^^9e 
deficits, the children typically display inappTOpriate and/or lack of social inter- 
action with their p^ers* 

The teacher-parents at RIP are well trained in applied behavioral analysis parti- 
cularly in applying social reinforcement to appropriate behaviors and ign^oring inap* 
propria tc behaviors* The goals of the language classrocrx include ccmcentxatior* on the 
development of lan^age as well as pre^social behaviors particularly peer-peer inter-- 
actions. 

Study 1* (Shores, Hester and Strain, 1974) 

The purpose of the first study was to investigate social interactior^s sssxmq the 
children as a function of the availability of adults for interaction. This study was 
based on previous research which desaonstrated (a) the powerful effects of teacher dis- 
pensed social lelnforcement on the social interactions of children (e.g., Bueii, 
Stodard^ Harris k Baer, 1968; Bart, Reynolds, Baer, Brauley & Heurris, 1^68 ^ AXleas, 
Hart, Buel, Harris h wolf , 1964i WhitMn, Mercuric 4 Caponigie, 19^0); and Cb) the 
notion of Bronion (1973) who suggested that young children prefer interact ion with 
adulta rather than peers. The questions posed for this study then were: 

1* Kill children aeek interaction with adults over their peers? 

2» llhen the adults are no loiter available will the children interact ^K^r^g 
themaelvea? 1 



^ Direct ot^ervation data was collected diiri.'^ the free play period. The tactics 
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occupied their time by holdinq meetinq^> to discuiss coming events and to plan 
for the next day's activities* Phase II of Condition II continued for nine 
days with the replication phase (Phase HI) lasting five days* This yielded 
a total of 14 days under Condition II. 
Condition III 

Tea<^.er structured plan? During this condition the teachers were instructed 
to structure the free^plan period by providing activities tJiat encouraged the 
chxidren to assume rol^s. For example, the teacher would say, "Let^s play in 
xh^ boat,** and assign a child the role of captain and let other children assume 
other roles* Some of the activities were« store, house, cowboy, fireinan# 
restaurant, trampoline, etc. In all cases, prompts tor items with which to 
pretend) were used such as adults' clothes, special hats, rocking horses, etc. 
It should be noted that most of the play items were available throughout all 
conditions of the experiment. After the activities began, the teachers would 
provide reinforcement for interacting and gradually fade themselves out of the 
situation and only became involved in emergencies (as in Condition!!) . 
C<mdltion IT continued for 20 days. 



Results 



Table 1 presents the percentage of total interactions by each condition, indica-- 
ttm U%at the proportion of interactions were replicated within the first two condi- 
tims, with the third condition producing proportionately identical results to the 
second conditions* 



Table 1 



Percentage of Interaction by Each Condition 





Teacher 
Involved 


Teacher 
Uninvolved 


Teacher 
Involved 


Teacher Structural 
Uninvolved Play 


Teacher-Child 


74* 


6% 


64% 


6% 


6% 


Ch 11*3- Chilli 


26% 


04% 


36% 


94% 


94% 



Table 2 presents the mean number of child-child interactions and the teacher-child 
interactions across experimental conditions. It should be noted that in Table 1 the 
total fl«ans by conditions as well as the means for each phase within Conditions I 
and II are presented. The data from Phases I and III, and Phases II and IV were 
collapsed for the purpose of the analysis. 



Table 2 

Mean Interaction by Each Condition 



Condition 


Mean Child- 


"Child Interaction 


Mean Teacher-Child Interaction 


Condition I 


Total 
Phase 
Phase 


Mean 1.63 
I = 1.25 
III « 2.4 


Total Mean 3.88 
Phase I « 3.51 
Phase III 4.3 


Condition II 


Total 
Phase 
Phase 


Mean 11.51 

II ^ 9.26 

III ^ 15.5 


Total Mean .74 
Phas^ II « .572 
Phase IV « 1.03 


Condition III 
Teacher Struc-* 
■ ture Play 


17.78 


1.05 
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The data wert analyz«<i by the Mann*Whxtn«y V T^rSt {SieglOf 1965) to assess 
chanwB across cKpcriinental conditions. Table 3 prtesents the results of Mann- 
Vlhitney U values obtained on the child-cnild interactions* Inspection of Table 
2 shows hiqhly significant results in comparing Condition I with II (U 18, 
p<,O0l)t This indicated that teacher uninvolved free play (Condition II) pro*- 
duced significantly higher levels of child-child interactions than did teacher 
involved free play (Condition I)* The structured play (Condition III) provided 
significantly higher levels of interaction than did teacher involved free play. 
In addition, lower, but still significant differencesj were obtained in comparing 
teacher uninvolved free play with structured play (U » 82*5, p<C*05) in i eating 
that structured play produced the highest level of child-child social interactions. 

Table 3 

Mann-Whitney U Values of the Child-^Child Interaction 



Condition II Condition III 

Teacher Uninvolved Free-Play Structured Play 



Condition I : 
Teacher Involved 
Froo riay 


U » 18 

p <C . 001 


U - 13.5 
P < .001 


Condition II 
Teacher Uninvolved 




U - 82.5 
p < ,05 



Table 4 presents the results of teacher-^child interactions as to be expected 
from the conditions, teacher involved free play produced a significantly higher 
Icwl of teacher-child interactions than either the teacher uninvolved free play 
tu « 5, p<:, 001) or the structured play (U « 17^ p<;;.001), A very interesting result 
wan the nonsignificant difference obtained between the teacher \aninvolved free play 
and structured play conditions (U - 120, N,S,), This result tended to indicate 
that netting conditions for the children had no more teacher involvement than 
removinq the teacher all together^ but produced the highest level of child-child 
social interact ions* The proximity measurement is not presented because the measure- 
ment was uneffected by the experimental conditions. 

Table 4 

Mann-Whitney U Valxies of Teacher-Child Interaction 



Condition II Condition III 

Teacher Uninvolved Free-Plan Structured Play 



Condition I 
Teacher In- 
volved Free- 
?lay 


U « 5 
P < .001 


U « 17 
p <.003 


Condition II 
reacher Un- 
involved 




U » 120 
N.S. 



The results of the first study deiaonstrated that some children would interact 
with each other at a higher rate with the teachers removed and at the highest rate 
when the activity was stxructured to promote child-child interaction. However, this 
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not completely ttw. Some of the children did not seek peers as a source for 
interaction. It appeared that these children (a) did not find other children 
reinforcing, (b) other children did not find these children reinforcing, or (c) 
theae children did not have sufficient behavioral repretories to either initiate 
or respond to another child. These hypothesis were Investigated in studies two 
and three. 

study 2 . (Strain and Tiinm, 1974) 

A continuous interaction moasurement system was designed by two advanced gra- 
duate students, Matt Tiirnn and Phil Strain, (Matt is currently the director of a 
special project to develop the RIP model throughout Tennessee and Phil is now 
Assistant rrofossor at American University) . This continuous observation system 
recorded sequences of social interaction in terms of initiator-responder units 
(scored as P-^ initiator and +S as resi>onder and as to type of interaction (motor- 
gestural or vocal verbal) and quality of the interaction (appropriate + or inappro- 
priate ~) . 

To Legin the stvidy of children's interactions along these lines Strain and 
Tiron (1974) drew on the numerous studies which demonstrated the successful appli- 
cation of teacher praise to increase the interactive behaviors of withdrawn child- 
ren. If these withdrawn children would increase their interactions under reinforce- 
ment conditions it would be assumed they had sufficient repretories for interaction. 
UnllHe the other studios these researches begin by directing the praise statements 
to peers for interacting with a withdrawn subject, rather than directing the praise 
statements to the target subject. 

The experimental design consisted of two experimental conditions, with a rever- 
sal period between the two conditions. The two experimental intervention conditions 
consisted of (a) manipulating the teacher dispensed reinforcement of verbal praise 
and physical contact by directing these to the target subject's peers for appro- 
priate interaction with the target subject where as in Condition II, and (b) verbal 
praise and physical contact was directed specifically to the target subject for 
engaging in appropriate interaction with peers. 

Results 
Reliability 

Eight reliability chec)is on the data collection procedures were conducted 
Across experimental conditions. Percentage of agreement ranged from 75 to 100, 
with a mean of 89%. 

Tbtal Positive Motor-Gestural Behaviors 

Ttotal (i.e., initiated and responded) positive motor-gestural behaviors 
emitted by the target subject and the peers with whom she interacted arc plotted 
In Figure I. The rate of positive motor-gestural behaviors was extremely low 
for both Martha (the subject) and her peers during the eight day Baseline I 
period. A steady and rapid Increase in behavior rates for both the subject and 
her peers accon^anied implementation of contingent adult attention procedures 
directs'* to the peers. Removal of contingent adult attention procedures during 
Baseline II was followed by an Immediate decrease in positive motor-gestural 
behavior for both subject and peers, approaching the levels observed during 
Baselino I. Implementation of contingent adult attention procedures directed speci- 
fically to the subject was accon^anied by an abrupt increase in behavior rates for 
both her and her peers. Removal of contingent adult attention procedures during 
Bajsellne III was again followed by an immediate decrease in the number of positive 
motor-qestural behaviors emitted by the subject and by her peers. 
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BASeUNE I IMTERVENTION I eASEUNEH WTSlV^Ti^ il S^UH€ Hl 

OAYS 

Inltlatod Poaitive Wotor-Gesturml Benavior» 

Initiated positive motor-gestural behaviox* emit^ec tbe tAxoe't it:fcj«ct acd 
by her peers arc plotted in Figure 2. The initial pj>Eitj:vfe ncts^r-^sir^sral bthaifxcx 
rates for Martha and for her peers were extresnely low d^sriE? xht 2*3*lia« r p«ric>i, 
and returned to similar levels during Ba*cllii€ H asii Basel ij:* ni cccdit^iocs. 
Introduction of contingent adult attention procedures to^g tiae tacc isterwesti^^si 
conditions was followed by increases in both subject ar^ peer t»^«4 cf isitiared 
behavior. However, differential effects ^r« observei acrs^sf 13« csasidittc^as . tferisg 
Intervention I, in which contingent attention wi« dxr^c^d zs- je-ers, t£» aKas daily 
frequency of initiated positive motor-gesturiil b^atrxors «jta^*d tS&e s»*rs was 
13,2, Itie aubj act's mean daily rate was 9.7. iniriJig isjt^rviKssrti^ ll^ x& %*s3.c£ cce* 
tingent attention was directed to ^e subject, her e*ily Tmt% ct isiitiai:«4 ^i^^ 
viora waa 25.6, and the peer*8 daily rate was 5.6. 



Discussion 

Although a nuB*>er of interesting aspect* ;f tb^ refits cs^i be dtsctss«e<5 t±e 
Qne that was of interest to me was the differ«Rtialii^^ects es: i^i. tinted utteracticcs . 
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tr^iu* -.s at. tent ion prtxiuced changes in both the peer$ as wel.:;. as cigLrc?et 

-rt-rtt itc^t rcr.dt*:ion5. Ho%r«veri significant differences ^ere ^Cac issp^irisTr: _t 
nri^ zo!Lt^r.o*r.cies were on the peers - they iritiat^d trc?r-& cf ;.rt:f^"-ftrr,:.?m5 
icr^r rc^rt^r^Ly -^t tne ccntxng^ncy on the taxget subject she initi.ctae nors rf ttv^ 
S:!;^^^4c-^:;^-^^a-. Zii a^ddition, the target subject the peers tesaec t^ t:r%t^- r.r^ 
r?i^:nEtriwfr rxji^tfcrccments by increasing thair initiations v^heti the other m& r^r^^s;^-- 

^rii^-i Tijm il^''4? believed this tradcinc g^^enoiftenota was in £ect r*it::;::r^r::.t^ 
'v^rttteiTf*^ i int^d, 19^C^>. That is for interactions to increase {probably tr. 
tarit iT:.t4ak-XT recponder must be reinforced {in this case hy the t^a:^er ^szk: 
^^^"^z^l^ reinforce each other in a reciprocial ir»ariner* Therefore t^ie ?mers 

^ij:f t^i^it tr: tra^cJc the si;^3ect.*s initiations of interactions by &lst> i.ncres^i^ nse^r 
zm.'^^^i:^^^. 'g^^:J:.lY dx^ to ti!» subject becoming a reinforcing int;eractor iXi ^txz 
t^irr wre ±Lrect:iy being reinforced by the adtUt. 

Study 3 

•1::^ f^;rti5«r test this reciprocity hypothesis Study 3 vas designee anc :%jni^.3^r:»r 
fey Sera^fi fl9T4). Specifically Strain investigated tibie followiixg qiH^c:;.:]^^. 

t« ^wall increase m the emission of positive social behavior twr tns 
^4.rt:a«t subjects result in an increase in the emissions of posxt^^ 
m>cial behavior by peers during int.,raction vith the suto^^^t;^? 
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wiii CUT. increase m the em 555 ion ^^f pcysitxv^ so^^ae^ i>ehav^rr uie 
•arqct svifc^ecrs result m a ckcre&sa xn the esdsEXOn cf rrtjoiit^v^^ 
3actcr*^^«stura; and vocal verial behavior by tjriese cr.*iarar*? 
^ill an increase in the erassion of positiv^fr sDCimi b^^st-iDT t'y rr^ 
p«N*rs reauit ir. an increase ir. the emx?.sion cf poss^i*? bocz^^I zmr^v^-oT 
ty zhm z^rqnt subject? 



.^.n^^stiiatd th<»iS€* questions. Strain ust^d t^^^ satt>e direct t&Be^r\^ar:LtTr i^yrt2e:r 
w-as ua^e^t the prisviGus study. However, he Beiecreid t.hrfee cn: l^teat-. rjs^r 
: ^ r^^^e^t positive social interactions cy:;d is>easure6 «ach cf t.hta.r -^r,t.i-riart^ 
^njkvi.^r3 ^urir.q fca*seline and intervention coriCtxt^ions. Again a frs*^ i&^-f^i^ir 
intarwntgusn f roct^dvjTi^s consisted of the teacher dei:».verxr4C boti; prasc^s 
iir^t-^r-r-:; tr.e activity 4s in Study 1), and social rei.nf^rc€«^.t ix^r pi>^t-*tf^ 
;4l ^.r/teractxcn to the tarqet subjects- The desicrn wa$ a cor^b^iiiiit^oc. 5 r^vt^rsrt^ 
im-t 1 moii;, f^cation of a multipal baseline by staggerina the ba&eloJH^s a^rxDs^ sur^rt^ • 

^Iqroris 1 shows t:hat the increase in £\ibject I's positive anreriart^rms Sfi;:r^T;r 
•t:** -ir?T int:erT^nticn brought an increase in Sx^b^^ct 2's positive o^nt^rart^oiiyF ^ 

'^imt r*»v*>rsal period was successful in re^establishinc xh^ b^iiSiel^ier :.»»vel^ ^ 
c^^rn T>^^ec*: I an4 The second intervention vas on r>cth Surr^ert 1 mit Z 
t:mnKTh** 1 rapid increase in positive social interactionB for boxn sur^^-r^ 
v-r^niii** ir. ne'Ta*:iVp xnteracticr*s. The next intervention period ;;.n^Cvec i^ur>^m 
^ ind T'^^^ect 1 not being directly reinforced or projrg^red t:c -^.rt^jreirt.. 

jVs,i:,n ii rle-ir demonstration of conrrolling the positive social ant:erart^::r,- r?r tr:^ 
tJtr;et: sucr^ct^ and note Subject l*s rates se^^med to track Suroac^ I &bc. 
^xli t ^iTnificant increase in positive and decrease xn negar^vi: jLnTygtr^sr*::::^:?^!^ . 

Tfcw ler nao'/e to the peers interaction «ith the tar9et sur^ertH f^?:^ 
1: , :^jBim*flu:4* r the peers were neither directly reinforced ncr directly proissptfec 
^^r in^-f^r^ct inc. 

Th€. trickmc chencr^^»non is very obvious curing the phases cf ix^x^^iZ'^rtzz.ryt^- 
h^T^ •i.r.f* uft>rr'nce durin<? the phases when only one subject vr:as b^ju"!^ re^Lrirrr^ 
rim?:^r»* i - - wnen two subjects were under the controllinc procec:iz^E. TI^^jet^ ts^srl' 
t>ij« n!.iny a^ipropriate peer inter^^'^tions. In addition thtr amount of i^k^iLg^z^^vt 
: n ^ »^ r ii • * :r - ere .^se d rvoncur ren 1 1 y . 

l^^^H ref^^r t-ick to the question posed this study, 

1. Will an increase xn the emission of positive ^cial be^vxt^ by t:js* 
t-^rc^r subiects result in an increase in the erdssior. of |x>£it^v% soc.^ 
rehavior the peers during interaction with the Eur i^^n:^'^ 

The ^*swer serins to be yes . This is evi<^nt in the peer data, 

2. '^ill an increase in positive social interaction result xn a derrfei£ist 

f ne^jatlve social interaction within the taroet s\ir:ect£ ais v^li ssx 
r^ers? 

Aqa;.n this was found to be true within and across all stibnects (eserept 
^*^*ect 3 who never displayed ne-gative interactions;. 

1, i^ill an increase in the e»K>ssion of positive socxal behavior r^* xx^ pserx 
result in an increase in the eiRissxon cf positix'e social :>eh^'rxcr rv 
tar^t subjects? 

The -iata again si^port a tenative yes to this question in that twc of tr^ 
^^ubiects data evi^ianced this trend* Subject 3 displayed such extressssEjy 
ratf*^ of interactions prior to him i:«in9 reinforced that the track^nr 
phenomenon did not occurr* Therefore this s\ab>ect seeinec onsusceptirl-e 
re<:Qpm<r;ty , 

The^s« -studies suf^rt the notion that ^ "en your^c pre school nandirappe::, 
daj^*ir«a*s £bCK:ial interactions are a function of the stimulus ai^ r-ezMtz^zo^ss^ir:. 
^Ii3« cf themselves and of their peers in a reciprocal relatxonsnxr tr^attersror i 
Q^^md^ l*^*^^^} • Xn addition the results indicate that^re^iprocal social xTrts^r^trtJirr 
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Figxm 3 

i-reqtiency of positive and negative behavior for Svdoject« 1, 2 and 3, across all 
experiniontal condition.^. 



can bo developed/ maintained, terminate^ <irA .emstated among children who initially 
have extremely low rates of positive soc-.^'* behavior, through appropriate teacher 
utilisr^ation of reinforcement and prompting procedures. 
Let me summarize these studies in the following. 

The first study reported vpould indicate thac most of these pre school handicapped 
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Frwijiiancy of positive and negative peer behavior involving target subjects across all 
^•xperlmantftl condition changes. o4 
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children Hoem to preter adults for interaction. However, the teachers Were able 
ttp engineer the play situation to incrpa.se child-^child interactions by organizing 
activitie« which required the children to assxime imaginary roles. Xt would appear 
that those children, for whom this procedure worked (a) had sufficient social be- 
havioral repretories, (b) under the ]>rescribed conditions interacted in a recepro- 
cial manner and there fore , (c) needed little external reinforcement from the adult 
to maintain the social interactions. 

The second and third studies focussed on children for whom the first proce- 
dure did not seem to work. These studies indicated that reciprocial interaction 
could be increased and maintaned through the use of contingent teacher attention. 

A number of studies are being planned which will further investigate issues 
left unresolved by the abov** studies and related studies in the literature. 

Wr l^olieve that this line of research may lead to viable education programs 
in teaching appropriate social interaction among young severely handicapped children 
in the natural environment which will we hope, decrease the probability that these 
children will be viewed as qrossly deviant and facilitate these youngsters acceptance 
in the mainstream of society. 
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In 1973, 17,012 children were arrested for delinquency and referred to the Harris 
County (Hou.ston) Juvenile Probation Department* During this same period, 193 Harris 
County children were committed to Texas Youth Council institutions. In Houston, as 
throuqhout tho State of Texas, there are insufficient nxambers and types of community 
based alternatives for youth. As a result, an overwhelming number of adjudicated 
delinquents are incarcerated, not because they are dangerous to the community, but 
becausp no well conceived community based non-institutional program exists. 

An increasing need for community based programs occurred in August, 1974, when 
a ctjurt order forced closing of state institutions serving delinquent youth in Texas. 
The pL^romcnt of hundreds of youth now in state institutions becomes an enormous task 
for tho Texas Youth Council. 

Historical Perspective 

A group of professional and lay persons interested in the fields of juvenile 
dt^lmquency, education, psychology and psychiatry were experiencing mounting concern 
over the lack of residential care for disturbed children in the Houston area. As a 
result of their concern, Hope Center for Youth was chartered in May, 1972. The 
omanii'.ation was incorporated as a non-profit, tax-exempt corporation with the ex- 
pro'^'=?od purpose of designing and implementing a residential treatment program for 
disturhrxl yt)uths whoso families were unihxe to pay for total services. The program 
i<4 ilo.sic^ntHl for youth, ages 0 to 17, whu are experiencing emotional problems mani- 
fost'Hl by aggressive, actinq-out behavior or chronic withdrawal behavior, learning 
d) f ricultio?-!, as well as those with problems of juvenile delinquency complicated by 
emotionality. The concept of a continuum of residential and in^home services was 
nstablishod for working with these youths and their families on an intensive, 
therapeutic basis. In early 1973, the Lanier Foundation, committed to children's 
services in Harris County, joined forces with Hope Center for Youth. 



Tho Texas Legislature earmarked funds from tax dollars for Hope Center for 
Youth as a pilot program for the state. These funds, for operative expenditures, 
were allocated to four state agencies that refer youth to Hope Center for Youth. 
The agencies involved are the Texas Department of Mental Health and Mental Retarda- 
tion, the Texas Department of Public Welfare, the Texas Youth Council and the Texas 
Rehabilitation Commission. Matching local monies have been provided by Harris County 
Commissioner's Court. 

General Goals 

Hope Center for Youth's major goal is constantly striving for quality treatment 
which enables the child to return to home or live independently in the community. 
When a child enters any of Hope Center's prograjns an unspoken commitment is made to 
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tho child If tho child's bohavior merits chango an program, a staffing of various 
program ml^n-^gors called to evaluate initial goals and plan a new strategy m 
assisting thn child in a more appropriate Hope Center program. . - -^^ 

Although a variety of behavioral and affective techniques are used m helping 
the child change behavior. Reality Therapy (Glasser. 1965) serves as a "thread 
common to all programs. The child is held responsible for his behavior and must 
continuously plan alternatives and strategies for acnievim goals he has set. 

Serving as a catalytic agency is another area in which Hope Center strives. 

This includes: . 

1, Acting as a community resource for program information. 
2*. Assisting various community agencies in starting programs. 
3. Developing programs which can be "spun off" to existing community agencies. 
4 Involving various community child treatment workers directly in the program 
so techniques can bo learned and brought back to existing community agencies, 

Target Population , ^ 

Hope Center servos emotionally disturbed and delinquent youth between tne ages 

of H to 17 and can bo defined in terms of one or more of the following definitional 

catogories^^^^^^^ ^ Iv disturbed . Youth who exhibit excessive and chronic behaviors 
that are asynchronous to the expectations of the dominate society whether 
vn school or within other phases of the child's life (Mintz, 1974). 

-> rrc-dcl inqucnt . Youth whose be..avior is such that a court appearance would 
result m (a) adjudication of delinquency under Texas law, (b) placement in 
the State Training School or institutional facility as consequence of the 
adjudication. 

3 Ty.'o I d elinquen t. Youth who have been adjudicated delinquent under Texas 
latn^F^d by viit^ of such are highly probable candidates for incar :eration 
in the State Training School - 

4 Type II dolmquent . Youth who have been adjudicated delinquent and incar- 
ccratod in a State Training School and who ma^' be in need of transitional 
services prior to total re-entry into the community. 



Altprnative Programs , 

" Hope Center for Youth provides five interrelated programs including Wilderness 

Camp, Ttown iiouse. Satellite Family, Tc.vn-House-On-Wheels, and Adventure Trails. 

Tho Wild erness Camp , designed for the dangerous delinquent oetween the ages o- 
'0 to 17, i-. based on tho assumption that treatment may be more effective when the 
child is placed m a naturalistic therapeutic setting rather than the artificial and 
constraining setup of a total institution. ^ -v^ c:,i«c 

The concept of wilderness camping was developed under the auspices of the Sales- 
manship Club Boys Camp of Dallas. A study of the Dallas program war. published in the 
J ournal of Diseases of the Nervous System (1971). They listed seven attributes of 
the Wilderness Camp. All of these, Hope Center will utilize in Wilderness Camp and 
other alternative programs. They are: 

1 Activation of the reality principle and subordination of the pleasure 
principle through the necessity of living together in a natural setting 
where survival is contingent upon the recognition of reality. 

2. Continuous group therapy through a process of self and peer examination 
and understanding of feelings. u -i-i. 

3. Appropriate expression of aggres'iion and development of the ability to 
verbalize feelings rather than acting on them. A corollary to this is 
the underi-canding of the difference beLveen feelings and actions, i.e., 
learning to accept feelings and control actions, 
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Tho ofinariv t :>t : r.^o^;> f ir.ti^rr.^U:*at;^^r; a-d i^^nt if cation 

w;tn auult istal^'s st^jur*=» ;n t:.eit ->'*r. ^* luv:;: *t;t-s. 

7. Ttie 4oveloptat^nt tt^^lin^s ot prxd*^, s<?I: este^^r*^^ iiv-If worth and 

^Jroup froMt^n sclvir^i atilar.?i ^lorxc vat:, xniivii,^: rounselinc m 5tta^,.:-^c 
behavioral ^han^:je. S^-rv:r--H ar^> oft-ro.i to r^rer.t^ tr ;r.5'^r^ a srvx^th tr^Lnsxtacr. fr^ 

14 to , -'m:^ Csiiin^t hcz^- i:ut who car* t^nei:.t ix-xi ^rcx^i L-v:.r.c: 

itt*-»>a;n3 ^chx>i \Tid or er^^Icvod. In sc«^ castas tne TtJwr. House v^ll serve a.s tr.e 
final sti\ ir. the rexnte^rat ion oi youths frDn the W*:. licrr^ess C3C-x :.nto tr.e cor^^tity, 

re:5p nubility of the residents* W"h<-ri ^K^saxble, as rrcblesns occur, they w;.ll he vcr^e:;: 
out by th*^ K<^ui it th*-» tine they ;xrcur r'^lasserr l^'tf^ Vorratn, 1^'^4) . Also , crouj 
^oRKion^i are h-^ld in tv^c? ev^eninq s on a regular basis to e%-alaat€ tr.e achieverri^r.ts cf 
th«^ riay. roar.sriir^; ^-;-rvi.'"c^ iot fronts arc^ also prcviied on an iniivi>3u-al and r-^^^? 

rlans .ire underway for Cornr^-rMty Su:j^rv:s->d Apartn^ar.t Livmg vhirh v-uld 

servn an \ final ^tc, ;nto tr.e coEsinur. : ty tor- 17 year old youth. Residents, ir tnis 
l>rt>qrarn, will roccivc intensive training in independent living skills during th€ir 
i to 9 inonth stay. •j'^nasis will be on erij^loyne^it counseling^ fir*ancial respmsiri-^ity , 
personal budgeting, and use of cc^nnunity resources. 

In addit;c:n, n^any skills will be gained living m an apartr.ent settir^ where 
residents are res7x>n^iblr for t.".eir o*irr. cooking, shcprinc, und H^ainten^^we cr their 
r>ou?^el>^Id. StAff w;ll live on the preniiscs tc provide surervision and a*=sist residents 
in inovinq out into tne ::*of=!r4uni ty • 

Tiw satellite Fantily ?ro<5rar: is a tiise linited treatr^nt r^^^^- developed to n^t 
the need f >r ultt rr^it; vo placccsent c: children m crisis fror. ages ? i .A Satellite 
Family i ^.n::c aiult or rarried c-uyle, licensed ly the r^yart-^rt cf Furlir welfare, 
with ^lifti.'xcnt <;ocur;ty flexibility and uTtderstanim? cc tike s cni^c intt tne;-r nrrre 
who UaK ernctional j-rohlers. In addition, tne Satellite Far.ily nust be villmc tc par- 
ticipate ;n tho aTC-''*'?^ training nrogran: tc work with the caseworker and tne rni^r.'s 
natural par^^nts; to acrept the fact that the child will be with the fanily ter- 

porari Iv, 

An oj^Tortinity Houf^c ;s also fun.ct:oning as an extension rf Satellite Fazsiily m 
(a) providinv; an cner^o- ry noldmg place^nt fcr children whi ^-hL^w-up** and need tt be 
removixi fros the Satellite Fanily hoi»; and ih) providing a group living experience for 
yoxmqcr riuldren whc v-uld benefit frc^ grour livm^:. 

Tho Town- ric us e-cn- W"neo 1 s Prograr: helps rctivate vcung pecple tc achieve and to 
prevent further educational and ercticnal prohlers. Youth travel m a r^otor norae wit-n 
house5>arents {one b-.-^mg a certified teacher^ for two i:K:'ntr.s* The ycuth see United 
States' h;?^tory first hand and blocks of t:sie are de\roted for educational exr>er:iences. 
••Raal life- e3q>criences are ^ -ovided m dealing with society and oppcr-:: unities for 
staff to d j^l witr. concrete exarples of appropriate behavicrs are present when triere 
is motivation to learn and perfcrr.. Itnriediate feedback and reinf rrcerent fcr arceptable 
sociaJ behavior is seen as an is^x^rtant aspect of these experiences. Cultural a^d 



enrici«nont activitaes are seen as an apprc^riate way tor tne young peop- 
value of effective planning :n terns of tise, eguipirient, use of facilities and finances- 

The KoTDedial ^rogran is designed, m part, to foster self-- development rJnrough tr.e 
use of such devices as self-correcting wx>r>dx>cks, self-paoec reading materials and self- 
tiwo progression books. Snail group and individual instruction wi^^ be ran leo on cy 
thB house-parents- Tnc goal is fcr each vouf- to retuiT; to sosie cor^istent f-rit cf 
education and tc eventually receive a high school education or G*F.r* equiva-^ent. 
Parents also attend educational grot^ experiences. 
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Hcrjpe Ciintor will never attempt to bo ali things to all youth. Our exposure to 
IdX'ie miinbv»ra of disturbed and dolinqu*?nt youth indicate that some youth do need a 
»«cur^ institutional facility. However, a larger majority of youth who would nor- 
mally have been institutionalized would prosper more in a community based program 
which provides (a) parental counseling, (b) structure, (c) reality, (d) educational, 
vt3catio«al anti/or employment planning, (e) preparation to return home, a:id/or (f) 
preparation for independent living. 
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Alternaii* Care in Indiana 
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Bloomington, Indiana 



Tho delivery of 5x*rvice5 system in the State of Indiana is split across two 
inajor divisions, one for mental retardation and the oth^r for mental illness. TOie 
Indiana Un ivorsxty Developmental Training Center CDTC) has received funding to 
institute* a major deinstitutionalization or alternative care project within each 
of these major systems. With the permission of the granting agencies, these two 
major grants have been woven into one generic project within which two distinct 
models are being considered. One of these models, based on the Case Conference 
methodology, is a decision-making model designed tx> conduct intensive study toward 
programming efforts for the client in question* The second model was developed to 
systematically reintroduce a client who has been residing in an institution into 
increasingly numerous and complex settings. Through the use of an ecological 
framework, the range of settings in which the previously institutionalized indivi- 
dual can function is widened and made responsive to that individual ♦ Each of these 
grants is funded for a three year period of time, one by the Social and Rehabilita- 
tive Services Division of Health, Education and Welfare, and the other by the Bureau 
for the Education of the Handicapped. Figure 1 provides a list of some major objec- 
tives to be attained with each year of the three year time line* In practice, as 
was stated, the grants are designed to take advantage of the data generated by each. 
In a form of narrative description, <s is necessary within this format, we will 
con^iidor the multiple setting model first and then superimpose the decision making 
model on top of it. 

Figure 1 
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Tliese grants, as all projects at the DTC, contain aspects of research, training 
and direct service. The service aspects through which these grants operate involve 
the movi^mcnt of a selected small number (about 50) of severely and profoundly handi- 
capped individuals from a state hospital into a series of communities across the 
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aouthorn third of tho state of Indiana. Insofar a?. reBoarch is concerned, the 
L^K xnvolveB tho docuim>ntatu>n for lat.^r nvaluation of the dual procosnos, both 
docxs.on-n^aK.nq and .ult.pl. .ett.n, n..deU, .T.d ^he desrr.pt. on ot tho settings 
through which the individuals tnovo. Thus, th.^ second ma^or aspect after the 
diiUv^ry Of «orvxccs i. that of rosoarrh by docunentationj the entiro ^l^^^^H' 
tion i>ro)oct oeing subioct to very thorough documentation procedures. Thejinal, 
and iirhai.. thu most important aspect of tho alt(^rnatIv<» carcvpro^oct at th« DTC 
trtL aa poet of raplication. This is accomplished through the vehicle of student 
and staff training, and tho evaluation of specific aspects of this endeavor. For 
oaoh of tho nvodols, documentation provides the subject matter for the later train-^ 
inq or retraining of a large percentage of the professional and service personnel 
of the ntatu Department of Mental Health for all the major state facilities. The 
uUim.Uo t.»st of both the docision-makmg and the multiple setting models will be 
their efficacy when used by this staff. ^- 

m order to assure positive results, and Advisory Board representing the 
consuniers to be trained and parents or parent surrogates of the ^andicapped popula- 
tion with which wo are working has been established. As in any Alternative Care 
Hituation, the second ma^or group to be trained consists of those professionals 
in the community who will be delivering the services which had been previously 
dolivcredThJough the State Department of Mental Health itself in its institutional 
facilities. These people largely comprise two populations. One is the special 
education personnel throughout the state who, via recent Indiana State regulations, 
mu^t accept reai>on..ibility for the educational treatment of the individual during 
t!io day within tho broad definitions of education. This, of course, involves the 
current major generic treatment available to the majority of clients. The second 
qroup of people will bo those who manage day care homes and sheltered workshops. 
While the former has generally received much training, the latter has not, and these 
population'^ will be the subject of a special training program. Collectively, the 
Uoplo representing the day care homes and sheltered workshops, the public school, 
and the present personnel from the State Department of Mental Health are responsible 
for thr delivery of services to the handicapped, and each constitutes various 
.=i*;noctr, of our Advisory /Evaluation Board. Thus the Alternative Care Projects have 
.»s u-ctc of research, training, and service and a system of accountability by which 
wo are immediately responsible to a consumer board of trainees and their representa- 
t i vos ♦ 

The multiple s.^ttmg model is a product of a growing body of literature con- 
cerned with environmental and ecological psychologv. Utilizing the work of Lewm 
and the later work of Roger Barker at the University of Kansas, the project has 
conceptualized a multiple setting model. This has resulted in the ^^^^^ 
of measurement, replication and dissemination within the notion of the behavioral 
setting as it has evolved from ecologi. I psychology. Quite simplified, ecological 
PMY<-hology proiK>ses the notion that a benavioral setting is a measurable unit capable 
of .lUering behavior and being defined across a set of specific characteristics 
(tfoc figure 2) . Tlireo simple characteristics or dimensions of the behavioral setting 

Figure 2 



Behavioral Settings 




5uih)»*ct matiTial of thr s»-ttxnq (Knife and fcrk, cr iT^oiK ^T^t t lz<^^:.zr. ^^z^zz. 
Koi thi) puiiMv,ps of thiK [^ai>cr, location car. ix- ti.rurnt cf f-: >e^>^r^"." 
chatav tin iHMO V of the settxnq, the living rocir. tse ^.itr^-.r^. f-* ^ci?'?^. 
imvr«* al>Htract ooinix>ui>nts v^ntributc to the specific ff-tt;.nc. T"-^ i^rst t^^s--^ 
i:har.'*clcristioa would bo cyclical tiatc, that 4S t.nt tiit^e 02?} , t.--? t^jti? tf ^^^r, 
I ho t iwo of thu month, including the various cycles th^t evc:^^. i.*. - .^^3:^. bc^dy 
rhythmn and function»* The second character:ist^c of th^ i>et^v.:;r^: i-^tir.-; ^-r 



havo opor at lonelily dofinod it includes elapsed time ox aTOD^^.T c^ 
tht' MpiK'itio activity an opposed to particular tzi^e 5i^itr,;.n v?r.:rr. a^*v^t% t^<e£ 
pl.icn. A third characxoriRt ic of the behavioral seTt:.^::: t.^^ t^s^ r"^: Itc^ 
airo'M ion whiv;h refers to purposes, goali., ob:ert;ve.^, rr •:rTns-rt*-i r.^-^t^- -rt i 
^pi*<M f bohavior • 

Thv* i*pii40vltiH in which the individual funrtions, kTit f^r.rt;rr.5 .ir ^iartiv^e 
Tnannor, ar*^ ntudiod arro«.s the varxous characteristics zf rr^e Der^s-r-^-ral ^**tt :.r:r3^ 
whu*h ihoy compri^io, TJie assumption is inade that the vxcze ^i^pxzx^ :.rjSivic^ai 
van be ti) various settings, the greater he/she can i>e siiiit^: ^r ^r: a ^^^-^ral stat^ 
of adaptaLKMu The specific task of adaptation ther., zs- acrattpl^s-^.-eC -"^^^ ir.divi- 
du«:il resix^ndinq to more and nvore behavioral setti^ngs I t-r^z^v:;r; 

fi^mlback acquiring setting adaptive? behavxor* The qesrier^l^za'i:.^:^ ^.rrcs:^ t±:^ saticj^nTs 
IS done in the half-way house inodel created at trie "J^C vriere:.r. tr:;sr^ ;.s ^ 3 st^^^tic 
vhanqo m one of the dimensions or character ist;.cs of th^^ s^tt:.r.>; 
tho othorB are held constant, o.g, the author! tar xar. :.>ez5.crr^I hz^ s:r.ifted 
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tho amount of time spent in meal preparation xs increases cr zris ^sTc.r-.. 
food is decreased, etc. across all the major behavioral settincs ir: ¥t?L;.c- cr.-c ir^tz^z- 
dual enqacjcs. It is assumed that through this process of oer»€:ral-x.^t^c«::, tr,*;^ ^.r^ivi- 
dual ii; prep^^ring himself in a systematic manner to errter .r:tc z^j^ cre^t--cr ccs^^.ity. 
'Hub mc^del is in counter distinction to a skill buiiemc tto6el ^^ere tr.r zz-z-zs is cr. 
Lho individual's acquisition of a set of srills; ^r. r^-.cv— ril 5^-:-i*r rati«-:^^^ 
are morn concerned with the person's adaptation tc a grc^winc ^^^er^vicrs^l 
Bottings, Thus, the behavioral setting methodoioc-y differs sec is. fe^l, sr^r 
more rt^sponfiive to the individual client as oppos^ec to t^-e s*:ill rr^ili-ir^; ijcd^l witr: 
g j^>ri ^>ri doll neat ion of a set of ob3cctive or character :.stir s<:.11h .t^ve re^r 

found to bo jire^^ent in the community and thus assumed tc x>e foa-c rjer^^ar'jf fir 
adaptation. 

Within this framework, methodologically. th€ task u^z r>^r. t-v::,6£-c ir.-:c r.-^e-:- 
major focuH areas wherein the behavioral settings a^re e^^rsji^nec. It is f-^rlt tr~at 
whtvn looking at adaptation, these three major areas ^re zz nc-st rcri:*:rr.- T^.rS^^re 
a clinical area, that is, the variables which exist vitJ^.ir. :.-iCi-.c:^: hisrs^lf; 
a i^f^cond area having to do with the significant other — indiv^c;^! z:zjz^^z^zzz. variar.ce- 
usually within our society referring to parents cr parent sjirr creates: a tr^rc 

area having to do with the community or the professional r^spccs^ t^t zt-* 't^j^zz^^z^ 
individual (see figure 4)* Thus, we have m our metn^dclc^cy set tr.^v tr^r^ arenas 
for intensive study and consequently view them as rhe clusters irtirjt ¥r.:.rn tr^t 
adaptive behavioral settings should be organized* 'We t^:.z^'^-^ t-*^t tne v^ru^rir^s 
trapped by tho^^e factors accounts in most cases for the proc^ss^^-s tr.£t it:i2?at€l7 lead 
to institutionalization. To study these sources of variarjre ir--^^:*^s tn^e irarivicua^ 
coming to the half-way house setting at the DTC for tr.ree t^ys e v-.cr. ^ aet. cf 

poors who will be involved in the same deinstitution^linstir* . i.\z^z-^z—rr: r^re 
process* Generally, individuals range m age fron: £ -c 45 yea^s ^ ^-.^11> 
hoterogeneously grouped in a cottage setting across v^riH-ile^ rf cc^-: s^^ss: ard zz^. 
During the week, the staff from Center introduces these i^^vid^' 
aspects of community and group life using the behavioral stz 
methodology. Behavioral examples include movement through sr^z^z^ r^erters. z^z-j^s^ 
of desired goods, preparation of food, healrh care, arc wcr<: ^xz^tzz^ir^^i . 

Concommitantly, second area in whicn vjc feel a great tf ti^r v^riarc^ can 

be accounted for, is the relationship which develops i>etweer. t^e sicr^if icict itiiers 
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. la^r. i^on^.^ty, it^v-^t th<?nv^ individu^lN will a j^reni t.ir jov^r^nxt-l iko fiqure, A?^ 
tlHi wrek 4 .ire w*ir*^f\illv ^ l,3nvnt>^i intro4uct^ iH--hji%n*-sr^^ settina*^ .Uui t:-xr)loiv responses 
far a44|5tivv conj^-oni-nvta,. wrokend iiv^sions i^rovid*> ii4*vi*^pth v^nalyt^m of tho disruptive 
t^l*>i«h*}it^ *»t interr'**^'^^^^^^^ ' ronta^^t with significant others* Tiiu:^ far we have vork^d 
l.iia*.^lv ^atii :.atural ^arcnt^, alth^^^uqh vc^ annuiso the mt^del to have tnore ^jen^^ric 
T^%%x-^t%tin^^ Hy i*xjMtrriJr4 di^ruj^tive behavior in ho!iH:?*llko ^^ott i?^,q?*, i^rimc^diati'* 
j^lioiatiouH in pru^^^^iuro ^r^r }H.>54Hii4i> which ti^Kuit in mutaally sati:»factary rc- 
. c4|5r*>cal rolationahips wiUi thii per^jou previously defint?d as d<iviant* Generally 
thtn taik invt>ivcii three iie|.^arate aspects, each havinTj a v^*?**Ken^ (J*^vot»^<3 to it^i 
'lu^^-f^H^r ui oKnj^etion* Thr txrBt iH thi- Object xfxcati on ajvi clarifica'cion of thi2 
viluen an4 toward and lor tri»^ handicapp^^d jticrxDer of tne famlyi "he second 

invo!v*^3 tho n^latimr^hip between the^e value$5 as stated an J the behaviors engaged 
im aiui ih-^ liurd a^j^^ct or cycle involves the n\odif icatxon of the individual's or 
th^^ family*-; b«havK>r'^ tc conform with thexr sharetl value systeiB* Thus, a re^ 
cii>riH:al rel it inn.ihii^ is establiiihed withxn the fanily which includes t>.e handicapped 
in\lividual. The thre^i separata contacts are carried through with the entire faitaly 
otm^tellation xnto which the handicapt^^d individual will return* This may inclurle 
a mi>thor* father, fiiir,ters and brothers, and any aunts^ unclues or grandperents who 
be iwt of the tamily setting* 
Vrov^durally r thvii mean^^ that these individuals come to the DTC for two week- 
*^ndc*» Th»* tirnt weekend is directed at getting a family syii:teTn accustomed to having 
thoir b*>h4\Mor monitored and fed back to thetn u.^ing electronic data systems, ard 
wurkinij thruuqh all thi- concerns that they may or should have around invasion of 
priv*5;-y an*! qetting their fully informed consent and expressed values down ir a 
re;jlicable and uaetul manner. This involves an especially intense weekend because 
thiH behavior must be studied across several behavioral settings including health 
t\^ii>^ ti>tjd intake^ recreation, and vocational concerns, as well as the relic;ious 
.VM^'^^^^^ their family lives. The second weekend involves the equation of the 
v.^lu»n^ as they h.i^ve been stated with the behaviors as they present theTnsel\-es, This 
inv^>lv»*^^ 1 jreat deal of intense concentration by all members of the family as they 
•iddtf-^j^:: rhn fac't that there is a discrepancy beyween their existing stated value 
^iiid thoir t>ehav;.*^t. Hi^<^olution involves a considerable working through a?id feed-' 
ba.'k a: to thoir valvic-or lented behavioral orientation, Usually this second weekend 
t^ktvs ic^p al>out fiix W'^tvks after the first weekend has been processed. The third 
contact arm>lvos trial or transition wherein the mdividxial and the family lives 
at the mv tor a period of time and then are given feedback as they change m the 
t1ir?^^tion that th^y have established. As the reciprocal relationship grows, a 
tran^iition is made acres*; the behavioral settings from the half-way house setting 
btv^k into the original community with continuous feedback by the project staff as 
ti^ the di^creiJancy between their stated behaviors and the des:.red behaviors* In this 
manner the stated behaviors and the demonstrable behavior*^, growing out from their 
value system change, and as the reciprocity and the relationship grows the staff 
from th** DTC accompany the family in the transition to the community ♦ Only then is 
th»^ amt:)unt and degree of feedback reduced systematically as the individual and family 
bi><iln to function together in the community, 

Wio ^ecoiKi necej^sary prerequisite is a connunity placement of the individual and 
thi^ IB negotiated m the third ma3or area of study within the project. Community 
*?UK3y invvilvef; much trvore training and much more liaison betv/een the state hospital 
peruqnnol and the community personnel. At present the rvijcr placements for handi- 
- capf^d j>i?r8ons ar*' in sheltered workshop settings* One of the goals of the project 
to i?nlarqe and normalize the nuirtoer and scope of placeirients within which the 
HidtvvdUi^l handicapped person can participate m the community and then to direct 
th« professional activities in the community away from tas^.s of maintenance of the 
individual towards one of support* In working with other aspects of local business, 
rf^creational and govc^rnmontal agencies, communities begin making and suppo^ t:ing 
"niches for handicapped individuals within their mainstream, not as traditionally, 
at 3om« i^eriphoral lovel. This task is acco-/^:shed by rur staff in cooperation 



"%,.;^T,„ tr-- . wi-i'/ ^..fvi-*- j-^r'i^s'v^i it tjw »tat« H=-spxtai. ?h<» task is d4vaie« 

f^sll^ttck- r-r^ivAi^nt i-*?.r*-*''ft*?l, r^-lus t^-uriy p«'0|..>X« v.'no hielj: ir. 

^iT.v-v ♦ 4rU .-v'cr .iss.Ur tyi^- re»:»r.*U: ilitiMt ana cut staff sur^^Iemerst^S 
Siv tJM- ""-^ ■IT." ^r^■rJ itai vit-*? w?>':s?t we -ar*?- .:\-jrf«nt*> worMJvg. Th*£ &i'r^;i;s** 

.,Z!tat\**L--.^siwfi^\.J^--*~i'.t '--V ■^f^r.r.s Tear, aftd is ^la.nne^ to 

.^ac tr^si ^^t?5«-r ?t^*'i' V^'yt- *ais State Indiaj^a, 

I^.^^ssw^J;^^^/l^a: ^ r-^rxacat ; r ?sc-rt?2»r.t ssr ;unr\at with-.r^ the pro^c'ct 
•«rf AAa*ttJ»!i*^ tt* Piiitif-^ &«ttis»5&^ that Jd'aptior, is st-a4i«a across elir.icai. 

-»h#rs dr*i :.c^-i^ity Taria»I««. Vr,-e tnajor aas\iS^tion as that ta«- 
iiJ"-:^ t-'i^ *-^^Ar,Us,*/a sritii^llv sati>*ifactJSrv re<-ir*.r-'>cal relaticr^h.p 
h.- fj«:.v ^'kJ tr..« cowmjr.ity transition throuen the into the cansmurutv 
*s»l ■ • »S! I ' • 5t;.--ri- J-^-c - r.'-:rors£C'-s . Th« j-r-cf*»s^ionAls in the comr-jnity can tot.-" 
ts-.ssj* ;--v.i*- sjtf.crt t^asc r>--«-s3.ar/ tc samtain thi«4 transition, ftt this 
t'Shr- ---- "-t it f t>.<- r^" CAT, t^n a.tt.«ntirr. to the ^ss#5SJB«nt or the cas«; ronfer- 
».j4*»' f^T i-t'inst it-tst?n^i5;?AtiOR ^fr aitertsatiVi* caret. 

t~-..N , r-K'^d'^c ir-v-;.ves t^s* ^^a*v«lofSft5nt of a ji«-c5.sion-J5akin'5 aodel tc faditatfe 
;...-.,|y.f>4pp„,v>' - 5e-.^;c--s *it*^ rccard to tr^ serictssly handicac^sed individual ^fhil-e 
aA»,ii.i.>i tr- i=ac-j=:.t ind ty?« J-f inf-:>nsjati-5n vnich can he c^nerated and protert^nc 
t-h«%.^Iv^-il&: r.gnt.^ cS tna' i3ani:ica|uc«d person concerne<S. After a thorough review 
^# Ii«i-^4Tic-n arid t^ le^^xsUtitn ^-^^rroui^n!? tne delivery oi treataaeat &4rrv^c^-^. 
t.^ r^^ica.-j.'^a ^K.v>^iat..ins. isietl-^ l-^^; ^tn for training -ind fcr the actual ■2e;averr 
ot *-i-v; j:*:-^r. ^.volvNv^ tiirw^^. the trainings center, '^.is procedure has 

^--n^iv*.„-i .-,v"r T^ri,.----! of t^*-- yeairs Asd has. b««n effectively utilized in training 
t r..**^^*,-.,,: <y^J^at-c- ^I'^rsc-nne: tnrc -jTprtO'it tn-s Stat* of Indiana for prograiamins, 

jT-t-:-:-*, a f.w ^tc-i ^thocsol^^- *nicr. calls for first. th« raising of th* set 
':^f■ f«l^-4r.t j-^ticns ana cstamir^^ permission cf e\e parents and the individual 

V,' .2^. -n- rjx^^'^-.c--?. «nicn r-ave b^een raised and for which ir.form^-d 

r-o**-- 2tt^,-*?«a rrv t-.-e rTC: Vsv:r^ a S;»shav,oral f^cc;;s, tnis includ*?* a 
J*y.„:^-Us.^-i: xr^i^r-*'. s^peccn ^und n^^arin? eval-iaticr, social work, etc. Thirdly, 

t'-^n -^st.^n.* -ave been di.-ectsd frets the %'aricus professional persp^-ctives . 
«-»r;- : " *' : ' * -raat -C" 4J>c-it this ir^dividial ens^aes. It is laiportant in pro-tectinc 
• .'»; v.-.^^.'<i ric"":> fcr ill t--^ i-rcfessicnals irvclved cc avcic dravmc ^rt- 
satire- *-ri.-.i.si~ns t. tr.e nature -if tn^ proi>l^ ar,d the trerace-tic response tc 



3ii t»it!t-ir-i-5- %»c-r-c^. ^ca^e the isxc-nsaticn that Has jse'sn collected iissusies that 
tir- ir«i..v.d-a; cl*v-t ■n^'i a certain n*^ stat-^, thi-'i dictates a certain s.et ^f 
*^.*>ri^nc*«= wn.ch ar« v-..^^ tc tnis individual ar^, in fact, ccnpx^se his indi\'i- 
sssill f-lAn, ^n-ce this ^--lan nas d««n laid cut, it nrovides the base fer negct.atior- 
!»ith a de-.»er.- cf s^r-.-ire-?- s^-^tea, incl-^adin-c in-service training; for the personnel 
j^j..^.,.^.^^ -■na.i-ltat-cn tc th« pr-c^r aaterials, schedules, ti?»e, etc. by tne pre- 
f«.'4 -.*cr«al staff cf tne ZfTC This i.nfc-r7«at ion and th-e Sx^portive services whicr. 
^-c-aatrlr.y it are f^^rv^rded tc t.h- parent and tne .c-ufclic school system and prc'.'idt- 

hlis.^ for tn^-r n.:<K;c-t.at .cn fcr tn*^ 1-ast restrictive setting m which f-e 
^.j-™^^^ corned c-=at m z'r^ cortftun-ity and in the hcsae. De%'eIopmental foul-'an 

If^* -^rvic^^-s ire irrcvided isy ^--^ Center tc the home and the school or tc- 

c?tr-^r 'ieliverv *f ?=-?rv.ccs ;snit s'ccn as tne welfares departiRent or tri*- local 
^s^^CT^wrV.y _^-r.^-*^-rv.r»-., as IS nc-eied m this crc^-js. Th« fifth and fir^l ster 
tsi tiie deiiVferv of *"r'»'iC^ s«c-jenc-s mvolv-es a revie%'» This eva.iiation, a? it ic 
'lit' ir.YC-lv4=s t^«*c ";;-asic kinds- cf r^tews. the first is th« periodic r^-vit-w 

ov«r a c^Ti-^idera^le l^*-^th cf tiae, a reconsideration of the case, and an 
catasir^tic^n .-f tn-: dita and dcc-^entaticn ccllected with re<?ard to^^tated^aoals c-r 
p3-rp<?9es. rhi« i* -jiSjaliy earned c^it by the Center on a six^nonth, yearly :inn^ 
tb«^. a tr^'N? year t«isis; :c-.^rer:t state la* dictates trat there isust be an annual 
"a?s4 a thr^e-y«»ar case review, "Sr.c se-ccnd review v^.ich o^r s»del concerns itself 
witii is a're^i-pw b-/ sp?eal- Siao'iid tn« ?aren,a and the school systers he unable to 
a5r» as to t^ least r^^tyistive setting in • -ich to carry out the individual pl&r. 
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tlrtlltV -^^'^^ i^diviiu^i ri;cr.t tor ^daf^^aticir?. 

.^>^4'£^cM;.i vsiut forth for tliic ix?r^v-^;n^el w^ith.n t?>:- y-r^:%r:* Ml ^cision^ abcu^ 

^^'^z^jI tr^.^^-^ n^;? .-?3^nn»> thi> .td:fforts^ ^^ut tc^rt-h r-^I-.,;.r>> -rr^nst it\rt tonal 

i^a l. scrib*.Ki i.:. t.,.e educational systosi ir/ s ri? :r>^<ies taod>:'l ar^uinc 

f::r th?- :^*i^t r>!«3 tr I ^'t I v*^ «ottm-i. Tne pr^r^?^-*^ c-f r^v:*»^' 5^:r«^^r*r^.^^»ar4 upon the 
^,:tx .;jinc ^^jrc^^r ir. u^vr .dent ; :;cataon of thc^ mtici: : .;;'irtur^s v*ueh ex:.st m 
•ri^^ . ^r- tnc ^irlivcr*/ or iif>r^*i oe^*:^ to th-* '^^r.ii r^-^c^rt^ r^^r c^s«, stuiH* of 

th^i^m i^^u-tiir^-T-s >r-.^re dtev*jlo|.ed along zh^ ar^g^'t f^r s?? »:ey^^lds.. By a^IIowing 

f,>.j^ ^fxy critical decision* each of tn-^^s^e- rr\.tica.I junctures h^lps assure 
a^^-^i^iat** and ethac'^xlly-'li^^ally cefenBifclc^ a:eli%^ry ct S'^rv^C'^ to t^.e haruiicapped 
m ^liasticn Caee tigare ?K hs a reso-urt^ tc t.t*s ad4 thts- coci|>etencit*s of 
t.^^f inc-trdi-iCi^iiinary staf f at tUe OtC x^cj^ii ^t.:.zT. tr.:.s :^t^ is ccllect^d and ccsi- 

In ■i.jmma-rv* tnen. t\*? *^lt<*rr*^tive c^^re prc:,ect^ at tr.^ STC are s^t tc devise 
n*i^ cncd^l^ acro&fj the S.r^risi^n cf deitorxstratacn — s^'^rv: research and traxran*5 for 
.^lt:»-^rnat«2 w-^r^- in the :>tatc Ir^iian^* Trx-e resj^r^s^r is direct^ed thrc\igbout th« 
^ii^iiviary of service ur-its, inciuding th^ Depart^r.ts. c:-f r^^li^c Instructior* ar;4 Jlentai 
'feNilt:^ \r^i ^^ijiliC H^.tith. The basic ^ffiodel a ir.^.*ti7Z-* «^ttis>5 sst>del and tJas notion 
'-'^ tr;3^ wili trv ut:i:rc thi:s :^del 'try ^rr^era^lisiJ^g thi^ adaptation of the 
::uliv:Jua: ,<f>r^cn to a 'icrc ar.i !»re comilc-x cf r=^ri3ivirral s«tt:ings. Throcsch 
^"hi-^ ,^r-^c»»n'^^ w'.^ utili;r.t^ tnr<?o najer Are:as: or^^^ ti>^ tlir..ital variables, t>^ th^ 
iit?Mfi;ar.t oth.ir Vsiriatlo?^. ar.d three rhe cc^*n:jr.ivy Tari^rUs., Across th:.s multtrle 
A**ftin*T mt^Hi.^l t-^r .iltf-rnatc coTCTunity care is rh^ d'^^cisitr.. ^raicirjg mocel wrach crovs 
^^"r^> !^t*y 'a^l ii^, >>r.o and Herc^^r ^^^i vMr- -rvv:lv^*5 t-ti^ 5 4per:iiRpos:^ti3r. 

-4v^cr .-.irt ;c ii^at *v-., a^sur^r;cc cf the i-Chts cf t_ve ir.liviraal. p^ri::dic review, 
^nd careful :Tiiv;itor*n ; .^r j^ro-^re^^s of the individ'^1 ir. tr^-:^ teh^vicrai settings m 
^ich ctr*-r^?,t*:^^ :rt^f^e cor^stxtute o-ur goals asi -ar^ svcv^nxj toward thi.s ^cal 

r^mmun.tv ^.';.acarH^";t^ , trair.od the personnel in th^e r:cCT:^^*:-.ty to s^ss^ deqr^ and 
^f>*»ki-5d ^ith parentis toward tiia successful t^e^otiia^tio^s of a reciprocal relationshxp 
5^i*h;r. t^.i:? >.ar*aicappod r>ersc^n*s fairaly* Our trcre ^i-'^c rar^c^e 9oal of invclvinq the 

.ro?^.4^^i--nal ^taff of the State >^part:aent of i^s-altr. m tn^ t^raimn^ is :a:::rvin9 

-i;.:n»l \^t^rv . and thus far the tr-unsfer has t-^er. h-cz^z^d 3.rxi w^lccintsd. 'd^ have 
aaxl ina -Jirta^nly aprr^^'^ate tho ccoperation v^'v^ ^n:;c-/ei fr^ the Di%-isicn of 
%nttal R*^":ariat icr*, Din~artr.ent of Mental H^.altn, anr th-; r*r;-artrent cf Mental Illness,, 
* 'i^hII v4 tho State Departrannts of Put:lxr Ir^strurti^n and r^xlic Health. Should 

—-^.--4-:*:?:^ .if dci t«i pTo^jre^s t<^poxiis on rith^r zz pcth txrcel^ as th^y dev^ioc by 

xi^i^ir^^a, tney are availar-lc, mcladin:! the s..x %i>et=^ r^-crt^ Tf tn^ evaluation* 
.i4v^.Bi-,>rv .: )mrni ttoe, Thi«; information is ava.larl^- th-r j:-.;rlic thrc-;^h Ms. Jan-et 
^#j^j>»ry Ai*.>?rr«jittive Caro Pro^vect Socr^ t ar"/ > ^rv-el cv^^nt j.1 TTain*r»9 C^r.t<r, l-H5iJ E. 



4 fi*. 



